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IMPORTANT FOR CONVENTION 
The attention of the members is called to 


the following excerpt from the By-Laws: 
By-Law XII. 
The Annual Meeting 
Section 1. Composition. The Annual Meet- 
ing, known as the Convention, shall be, com- 
posed exclusively of members of the Section in 


good standing. 
By-Law IX. 


Section 6. Good Standing of Members. A 
member in good standing is one whose annual 
dues have been paid, as shown by the books 
of the General Secretary of the Section. 

By-Law IX. 

Section 5. „Dues shall be payable for the 
yearly periods from July 1 to June 30, in 
advance, on the first day of July, provided 
that the same may be paid in semi-annual 
installments on July 1 and January 1 of each 
year, at the option of the member. 

By-Law VIII. 

Section 8. Quorum. Twenty-five per cent 
of the members of the Section, calculated on 
the basis of the last annual report of the Gen- 
eral Secretary, present in person or by proxy, 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business at the Annual Meeting, except as 
the rules of procedure may prescribe a larger 
number. 

The last Annual Report that will be out 
when the Convention is in session will be 
that covering the year 1914-15, and that 
report will show a membership of 5000 or 
more. Thus it will be clear that in order 
to obtain a quorum at the forthcoming Con- 
vention it is necessary that at least 1250 


Subscription price 50 cents a year. 


Change of address should be sent promptly. 


members who have paid their dues in ad- 
vance for the year 1915-16, in response to 
the notice now being sent out, shall be rep- 
resented in person or by proxy. 

Therefore the members are asked: (1) 
to remit their dues for the forthcoming year 
as soon as possible, so as to give the General 
Secretary ample time to make up the mem- 
bership records accurately for Convention, 
and (2) to send in their proxies with equal 
promptness. In case you have misplaced 
the May MrssEnGer containing the form of 
proxy, a duplicate form is to be found on 
the last page of the present issue which can 
be used. 

Last year we had nearly two months in 
which to collect and register the dues be- 
fore Convention, but this year we shall 
have only about three weeks, owing to the 
earlier date for the Convention. So we ask 
the aid of members in the prompt remit- 
tance of dues, in order that there may be 
no failure to obtain a quorum. 

See opinion of Attorney Hardy under 
Correspondence. 


ESPERANTO CONGRESS 

The Eleventh Universal Congress of 
Esperanto will be held in San Francisco 
from August 22 to 29. On behalf of the 
Committee Mr. Parrish asks if Esperantist- 
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Theosophists will not hold a special gather- 
ing of their own at the Convention, as has 
been done on previous occasions. The Com- 
mittée offers a suitable room and will take 
upon themselves the task of sending out the 


necessary call to those interested. Mr. Par- 


rish’s address is in care of The Esperanto 
Congress, San Francisco, California. 


COLLEGIATE ANTI- 
MILITARISM LEAGUE 


The formation of the ‘‘Collegiate Anti- 
Militarism League’’ is of wide interest at 
this time. Following is, in part, the first 
announcement of the aims of this new or- 
ganization: ; . 

The “Collegiate Anti-Militarism League” 
aims to set before men in all. the colleges of 
the country the need of direct and forceful 
agitation against militarist tendencies and 
propaganda. 

The college is not the place to institute mili- 
tary training, but quite apart from that ques- 
tion we must also consider what will be the 
tragic results of furthering the militaristic 
spirit at this time. Before us lies an oppor- 
tunity such as has never before been presented 
to a nation. Shall we plan great increases 
in our army and navy; shall we pass bills 
appropriating to the uses of war still more 
of that Federal Revenue of which seventy-two 
per cent is at the present time being spent on 
the Army and Navy; shall we start even to 
train our college men to fight and then go to 
the warring nations of Europe, offer ourselves 
as mediator in the struggle, propose as one of 
the conditions of peace some sort of a disarma- 
ment agreement—and expect them to receive 
these good offices otherwise than with sneers? 

The newly-founded organization is planning 
an active campaign against militarist agitators, 
whether half-informed laymen or professional 
army men. It appeals for support in every 
college, and asks those men interested to com- 
municate with the Secretary, John Temple 
Graves, Jr., Princeton, N. J. The other officers 
are: Karl G. Karsten, Columbia, President; 
Arthur Fisher, Harvard, Vice-President; and 
A. L. Trachtenberg, Yale, Treasurer. 


IF CHRIST CAME : 
TO CHRISTENDOM . 


The number who believe that the Chris 


‘is soon to come again is growing daily. It. 


is significant of this extraordinary period 
that such a belief should grow so rapidly 
and in so many quarters. The war is un- 
doubtedly increasing the’ tense eagerness 
- felt so widely among the peoples of all lands 


for the presence of one strong and wise 
enough to solve the terrific problems that 


confront a dazed and sore humanity. 


According to Professor Hall, as reported 
in The Philadelphia Ledger, an All-Wise 
One would find rather a sad state of affairs 
in Christendom, at least: 


“What progress has Christianity made after 
nineteen centuries?” asked the theologian. 
“Would we dare to ask God to come down and 
accept New York, Boston, Chicago or San 
Francisco as a worthy product of our religion? 
Would we dare to present to Him our record 
of 50,000 innocent girls a year dragged down 
to supply the demands of lust; would we dare 
present to Him the statistics of our drink bill, 
and the money spent in dissipation and folly; 
would we dare excuse the graft of our rail- 
roads, the corruption of our politics, the greed 
of our industrial system? Would we dare to 
present Philadelphia to the Father this night 
and say, ‘Here is our jewel; here is the product 


. of nineteen centuries of Christianity; take it 


into Thy bosom’? 

When China calls to the world, ‘Oh, Chris- 
tian people, pray for us,’ can we reply, ‘China, 
we are a Christian people; just do as we do’?” 


WAS JESUS A MAN 
OF PEACE OR WAR? 

‘In an ably written editorial, THE THEO- 
SOPHICAL QUARTERLY holds that Jesus was 
not the man of Peace we have so long be- 
lieved. He quotes: ‘‘Art thou the Prince 
of Peace?’’ ‘‘Think not that I am come to 
send peace on earth. I came not to send 
peace, but a sword,’’ and ‘‘I am come to 
send fire on the earth, and what will I, if it 
be already kindled? . . . Suppose ye 
that I am come to give peace on earth? I tell 
you, Nay; but rather division.’ He shows 
that the man of peace was really Pilate, who 
had the power to use-force to protect One 
whom he knew to be innocent, and failed. 

It is Pilate, therefore, not Jesus, who is the 
exemplar of the pacificist doctrine. Jesus must 
have recognized, and did recognize, that the 
effect of His teaching was, not to fill the hearts 
of those who heard it with peace but, so far 
as they hardened their hearts against Him, 
to lash them into frenzy; to arouse in them 
such impulses of violence as led them to try 
to stone Him, to cast Him over a precipice. 
Here, then, comes the test of the pacificist 
theory as applied to Jesus. When He was 
forced to recognize the clear fact that His 
teaching had this provocative effect, that it 
led instantly to violence, to attempted murder, 
did He hold His peace? Did He take refuge 
in prudent silence, trusting that His virtue 
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would make its way by radiation, by induction, 
insensibly winning all hearts by its inherent 
liveliness? For we must look the question 
squarely in the face. To follow a course which 
inevitably provokes violence, when one knows 
that violence will result, is to use violence. It 
is an act of war. 

- The answer is, that through the whole course 
of His mission, Jesus used words that He knew 
were provocative; words absolutely certain to 
arouse hate, and to lash that hate to frenzy. 


Even the Sermon on the Mount is 
claimed to be a campaign against evil— 
an unsurpassed manual of training for the 
soldier—a drill for the active campaign 
which was shortly committed to the Twelve. 
The ending of the injunction to them was: 
““The brother shall deliver up the brother 
to death, and the father the child; and the 
children shall rise up against their parents 
and cause them to be put to death. And ye 
shall be hated of all men for My name’s 
sake; but he that endureth to the end shall 
be saved.”’ 

The following closing words surely reflect 
a military concept of the Master’s mission: 

The ideal of the Master is not passivity and 
supine non-interference in face of wrong and 
violence to others; it is, on the contrary, tre- 
mendously active, creative, virile, soldierly. 
And we are profoundly convinced that at each 
stage of world history—and this is true of the 
present hour—the Master’s ideal may, and 
should, be defended by fire and sword. The 
active forces of evil, of bare-faced treachery, 
of brutal cruelty, of malignant destructiveness, 


are as furiously opposed to His work now as 
they were before the Passion. Where these 


forces of evil embody themselves in human: 


form and take up fire and sword to. destroy, 
then the Master’s cause is best served by fight- 
ing fire with fire; by sword and bayonet and 
quick-firing gun. These, at such a conjecture, 
are the true armor of righteousness. 

But was He not first and fundamentally 
the Prince of Peace and only secondarily 
the man of war? Was He not the great 
awakener who made men realize themselves 
as they really were, that the greater peace 
might abide within them ? 


THE YOUNG AGE 


THe Youne AGE is the title of a new 
‘Quarterly Magazine devoted to Young Peo- 
ple’s Movements in preparation for respon- 
sible citizenship in the future. It makes 
its bow before the world in the April num- 


ber just out. We know enough of the edi- 
tors, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Whyte, to 
realize that the magazine will be conducted 
with ability, and that it will develop useful 
results among the young people of the com- 
ing generation. 

The first number is brimming over with 
good material—the forecast, by Mr. Arun- 
dale, many readable editorials, an article on 
Ideals by our President, and many other 
interesting and .useful papers by Mr. 
Whyte, Mr. Arundale and others. This lit- 
tle magazine should find a useful place in 
all our juvenile Orders, the Servants of 
the Star, the Round Table, the Golden 
Chain, the Lotus Groups, and so forth. The 
subscription price is seventy-five cents, and 
it may be ordered through the Book Con- 
cern, Krotona. 

We certainly wish the little publication 
every possible success. 


PRISON WORK. BUREAU 
Mr. Catlin writes: 


I am sure you will be pleased to learn that 
the Prison Work Bureau is making fine prog- 
ress. Up to the present time we have supplied 
three hundred and seventy-five prisoners with 
Theosophical correspondents. In addition to 
these, we have helped many discharged and 
paroled men who were not correspondents of 
ours and not particularly interested in our 
teachings. The past winter was a very hard 
one for these men; employment has been hard 
to get and we have had little or no assistance, 
and yet each applicant has been helped in some 
way, according to his needs. 


ISOLATED MEMBERS 


The following remarks by Mr. G. S. 
Arundale, addressed to the members of the 
Order of the Star in the Hast in a recent 
number of THE HERALD OF THE STAR, are 
so applicable to the members of the Theo- 
sophical Society, and are so well worth pass- 
ing on, that I gladly reproduce them here: 


Personally, I feel that the more active indi- 
vidual members are, along their respective lines, 
the better for the Order. Every single member 
brings to the life of the Order something that 
no other member brings. Let that fact be quite 
clear. You and I may not be able to discover 
what it is that he or she does bring, but that 
is our blindness and not evidence of the mem- 
ber’s worthlessness. The humblest, most retir- 
ing, least influential member, living far away 
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from all external activities, perhaps too old or 
infirm to do anything on the physical plane, 
may be one of the Lord’s most valuable mes- 
sengers. The thoughts we think, the emotions 
we feel, in the privacy of our homes, as we sit 
idly by the fire, as we take a lonely walk, as 
we go about our trivial household duties, are, 
in their way, as valuable to Him—if we have 
borne the second Object in mind—as the inspir- 
ing addrésses of facile speakers, the organizing 
activities of those with planning capacities, the 
writings of our fluent writers. . Indeed, those 
who are more in outside activity are hardly 
sufficiently cognizant of the extent to which 
they draw for their power upon the lonely 
member who has only thoughts to send and 
commonplaces to perform. Each one of us, 
however situated, is, according to our measure, 
“a living plume of fire, raying out upon the 
world the Divine Love which fills his heart.” 
The lonely worker, shut off, it may be, by 
illness from all external work, and the capable, 
vigorous, healthy organizer, writer or speaker 
—both are living under His benediction, and 
both are sending out into the world such Divine 
Love as may be in their hearts. We need them 
both, the Order would be the poorer without 
either of them; and I may bear testimony to 
the fact that under both conditions true and 
ample service is possible. If the personal note 
be permitted, may I say that I have seemingly 
gained more power of usefulness through inac- 
tivity than through activity, though both are 
indispensable. The meaning of the Lord’s 
coming has never been clearer to me than in 
times when I have been shut off from outer 
work, and my very isolation has helped me 
to realize more: keenly the troubles and suffer- 
ings of my fellow creatures. Activity and inac- 
tivity—both are forces in our growth. Action 
and reaction. If some of us sleep while others 
watch, have we not sometime watched while 
they have slept; and may 
not in this life then perhaps in another, we, 
in our turn, shall waken to the watching, while 
those who now are watching shall sleep and 
renew their strength? 


KROTONA INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Krotona Institute of Theosophy an- 
nounces two sessions for the forthcoming 
summer, one just before and the other just 
after Convention. Each will last three 
weeks and will provide enough to keep stu- 
dents busy. 

The first session will open on Monday, 
July 5, closing July 23, and the second 
will open August 9, closing August 27. The 
arrangement enables members who intend 
to be present at Convention to make their 
choice of attending the July Session and 
` then going to Convention, or going first to 


it not be that, if, 


Convention and then attending the August 
Session. i 

The courses include lectures in Elemen- 
tary Theosophy: (a) Tue ANCIENT Wis- 
DOM, (b) THE TEXT-BOOK oF THEOSOPHY ; 
Advanced Theosophy: (a) Man: WHENCE, 
How anD. WHITHER, (b) Consciousness of 
Man; Applied Theosophy: (a) Theosophy 
in Art and Architecture, (b) Theosophy 
and Music, (c) Theosophy and Bible Study, 
(d) Theosophy and Literature, (d!) Ta- - 
gore, (d?) Drama; Astrology and its Phi- 
losophy; Training for Work: (a) System 
and Efficiency, City Club, (b) Lotus Group 
Work, (c) Round Table Work, (d) H. P. B. 
Training Class, (e) Oratory and Etheric 
Breath, Personal and Individual Help, (£) - 
History of the Movement ; Science and Phi- 
losophy: (a). Geology, (b) Bergson, (c) 
Quabala. 

The usual activities of Krotona and the 
associated Orders will continue through 
July, such as the regular meetings of the 
Order of the Star in the Kast, Krotona 
Lodge, the Temple of the Rosy Cross, the 
Co-Masonie Order, and Sunday public lec- 
tures. 

Arrangements are also being made for a 
Post-Convention course of lectures at San 
Francisco by the Krotona Staff and others. 
As Convention convenes July 25 and con- 
tinues for three days, the Post-Convention 
course begins July 28 and extends until 
August 7. The lectures will be held at the 
Hall of the San Francisco Lodge. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARIES ` 


The following notice, contributed by the 
Loan Librarian of the Houston Lodge to the 
press of that city, discloses a useful mode 
of propaganda—one that other Lodges will 
no doubt wish to adopt. The more the 
Lodges organize their activities so as to loan 
not only their books but their speakers to 
the surrounding territory, the wiser they 
will be in their propaganda. 


To the Editor of The Chronicle: We will 
appreciate your announcing through the pages 
of The Chronicle the establishment of a free 
circulating mail library of Theosophical and. 
occult books, now at the disposal of all who 
are interested in these truths. Through a gift, 
a fund is available by means of which this work 
can be carried on, and from ten to fifteen books 
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will be added each month to the present library 
of twenty-five volumes. There are no charges, 
but users of the books are asked to pay the 
postage both ways. All inquiries should be 
addressed to Loan Librarian, P. O. Box 1388, 
Houston. 

Judging from the reports coming from both 
public and private libraries, the demand for 
books along these lines is growing, and the 
fact that occult truths are being given to the 
world at large explains in a measure this 
increasing interest and wide inquiry on the 
part of the public. For this reason we believe 
that an announcement of the above nature 
would be welcomed by your readers. The 
Houston Lodge library has been unable to meet 
the growing demand for Theosophical and oc- 
cult books, and upon last inquiry this month at 
the Houston Lyceum and Carnegie Library all 
Theosophical books were in circulation. 

The enclosed list of books is for your infor- 
mation and further details will be gladly fur- 
nished if desired. 

Then follows a list of the books they loan. 

Another good plan is sent in by the Dal- 
las Lodge, which might be adapted to the 
use of other Lodges: 

We first bought seven of the elementary 
Theosophical works by Mrs. Besant and Mr. 
Leadbeater. To these were added several books 
donated by different members. To obtain a 
library fund, we rented them out to the Lodge 
members and to interested non-members at 
five cents a week. At the end of each month 
the amount taken in for rent on books is 
invested in new books. We have found this 


plan a good one and our little library is becom- 
ing larger each month. 


HEALING FROM 
THE ASTRAL PLANE 


Miss Dorothy Kerin, who was the subject 
of a remarkable cure mentioned in Dr. 
Edwin Ash’s book, FAITH or SUGGESTION, 
and in her THe Livine Touca has obviously 
learned how to heal the wounds of soldiers 
from the astral plane at night. A recent 
number of ‘Tar Occuur Review contains a 
communication from Rev. E. D. S. Camus, 
in which he relates the experience of his 
wife in sleep, wherein Miss Kerin had asked 
her, while both were on the battle-field, to 
find out for her in the brief time of their 
work which ones of the wounded soldiers 
were suffering the most, so that she might 
relieve those in greatest need. A few hours 
after the dream Miss Kerin visited Mrs. 
Camus and said, ‘I saw you last night on 
the battle-field—I often pray I may go 
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there (though I have never told you be- 
fore) in order to be used to heal the 
wounded.’’ s 

It is also related that Miss Kerin had 
received a letter from Captain Berry at the 
front, telling her that when wounded he 
had in some way become conscious of the 
fact that she was laying healing hands on 
his wound. And from this wound he made 
a most excellent recovery. 

It is to be hoped that there are very many 


` Theosophists who are helping in this same 


way. 


REINCARNATION 


How else than by reincarnation can such 
a case as the following be explained: 

Scientists of Denver are making a study of 
the three-year-old son of an Italian washer- 
woman and a Spanish laborer. The boy is re- 
garded as an infant prodigy. He not only 
knows his alphabet and can write it but speaks 
English, Italian and Spanish. He sings re- 
markably well, dances, and plays on four 
stringed instruments. The physicians declare 
the child is normal, but possesses the most won- 
derful intelligence they have ever encountered 
im one so young. 


FIELD WORK DURING APRIL 


April brought an innovation in the field 
work. I had long desired to try the effect 
of a lecture in a theatre, fully believing that 
the public is strongly influenced by the 
character of the halls in which lectures are 
given, and that if we could rent theatres 
we could reach three or four times as many 
people with the same expenditure of time 
and ammunition. At last the time came to 
“ry it, and at Lincoln the leading theatre 
was engaged. But let nobody gasp at the 
extravagance. Section funds can be used 
-aly in new territory, while in the old ter- 
~tory the lecturer must finance his work 
as best he can. In this case a couple of 
generous friends had agreed to make good 
the probable loss. 

After the opening lecture in the theatre 
five other lectures were given in a hall of 
the usual class. Here are the results: At- 
tendance at the theatre lecture, 640; aver- 
age attendance at the other hall less than 
175. But that was not the only difference. 
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At the theatre lecture we had the leaders of 
thought of the city present. Professors of 
the University, other teachers and minis- 
ters, legislators and judges of the Supreme 
Court were among those I heard about. 
Such people will go to a theatre where there 
is a large audience, but they are sensitive 
about being seen in a small hall where they 
are necessarily conspicuous. 

Another result was that the theatre lec- 
ture set the town talking. Theosophy had 
suddenly and unexpectedly stepped to the 
front and made a good impression. The 
most distinguished people in the city had 
come out to hear it discussed. It was no 
longer thought of as some fantastic theory. 
It had suddenly come into good standing. 
Newspapers sent their reporters, because 
the lecture was given in a theatre, and when 
they saw the crowd and the prominent citi- 
zens scattered through it they concluded 
Theosophy must be popular, and they went 
away and wrote it up. 

Theosophy in Lincoln today has entered 

on a new career. The public has taken off 
its hat to it and it is in good standing in 
the community. That’s what a single the- 
atre lecture can do for a city. It’s some- 
thing’ for propagandists to think about. 
. Omaha got the second week of April. 
Thorough advertising brought out good 
audiences, the hall being usually filled and 
on one evening some people had to be 
turned away. 

One Saturday was given to Fremont, 
_ Nebraska. There was a fair audience in the 
afternoon and a good one at night. 

Sioux City was new territory, but it 
proved to be unresponsive. The newspapers 
were so busy reporting all the racy details 
of the trial of the chief of police for spec- 
tacular grafting (of which he was finally 
found guilty) that Mr. Hampton found it 
impossible to get space of any account. 
With small audiences and no great depth 
of interest we were satisfied with the organ- 
ization of a class, which was left in charge 
of our one resident member. 

St. Paul, with characteristic conserva- 
tism,.turned out its usual audience of ordi- 
nary size. But there is a wonderful thing 
about St. Paul. At the close-of my last 
course there I left a class of forty. Almost 
every member of that class came into the 


Lodge—a rumor of which I had heard but . 
did not credit until assured by the members 
on my arrival that it was true. The Lodge 
has grown in eighteen months from about 
thirty members to ninety-one. At the close 
of the present course, finished on the last 
day of April, another class of fifty was 
organized. It is in charge of the same 
teacher and it will be most interesting to - 
watch the results. 
L. W. Roagsrs, 
Propaganda Secretary 


MISS McQUEEN’S VOLUNTARY TOUR 


I left New York on June 26, intending to 
be present at the Annual Theosophical Con- 
vention in Washington and, after that, to 
go toward Krotona along the line of Lodges 
respresenting the shortest route. The trip 
was entirely on my own initiative. 

After taking part in the well-organized 
and interesting Convention proceedings, I 
remained in Washington and offered my 
services to the Federated Lodges there. I 
accepted the offer of support for ome month 
from a generous Theosophist dnd gave my 
entire attention to the Theosophical work. 

I gave six lectures, my subjects including 
The Law of Evolution for the Race, The 
Initiations of Jesus, The Lower and Higher 
Psychism, The Power of Thought for 
Peace; organized a children’s group, insti- 
tuting a kindergarten game to music called 
The Building of the Universe, devised along 
Theosophical lines; gave an artistic and 
musical evening entitled An Evening With - 
the Pleiades, whose program included two 
mystic dances based upon famous art pro- 
ductions in reference to the Pleiades; and 
co-operated in the weekly. members’ meet- 
ing by giving instruction in public speak- 
ing. My appreciative Washington friends 
gave me a generous voluntary contribution, 
as well as an invitation to remain with them 
all winter, but I had made an engagement 
with Captain and Mrs. Primavesi of St. 
Louis, and early in December went to ful- 
fil it. 

I remained in St. Louis for three weeks, 
gave seven lectures before the Theosoph- 
ical Society in Olcott Hall, organized a 
meditation group, co-operated with the 
Lotus Group, and produced An Evening 
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With the Pleiades. I also spoke before 
the prisoners in the City Workhouse, of 
which Captain Primavesi is the capable 
head. 

From St. Louis I went to Kansas City 
and gave the month of January to its 
work, lecturing, teaching, and co-operating 
in. its many activities. I also gave a talk 
on Astrology to the Annie Besant Club. 

My next point was Lincoln, Nebraska, 
where I remained for three weeks, repeat- 
ing my usual program and making strong 
ties with all the progressive and earnest 
workers there. During this period I also 
visited Omaha Lodge, giving one lecture, 
The Christ of the Near Future. 

From this point on, I instituted a co- 
operative plan’ of work with the Southern 


Divisional Representative, Mr. F. H. 
Smith, of Austin, Texas. I visited 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort Worth, 


Houston, Galveston, San Antonio, Austin 
and El Paso, giving a similar program of 
activities in all these cities. The lectures 
called out appreciative audiences, in some 
instances large ones. The press treated 
me kindly, the Lodges advertised me 
well, and I met almost invariably with ap- 
preciation, kindliness and co-operation. 
There was very little financial loss. Col- 
lections were usually satisfactory and vol- 
untary contributions were frequent. My 
testimony is that ‘‘the harvest is plentiful, 
but the laborers are few.’’ I rejoice in 
the memory of the eight months’ activity 
between New York and Krotona. 


LODGE WORK 


On June 9 let us unite with the mem- 
bers of Hl Paso, Texas. This Lodge was 
chartered February 5, 1914. It boasts sev- 
enteen members. It has met both storms 
and fair weather, but holds steady on its 
course and promises to be a fine, strong 
centre. Let us give all our love and thought 
to these members during this week. 

June 16 finds us in Evanston, Tli- 
nois, where there is a Lodge that was char- 
tered November 14, 1912. Today it has 
only five members on its roll, and the sec- 
retary states that: i 


Only three are resident. That fact, of 
course, adds to the difficulties of our work. 
However, the regular meeting time is always 
kept and study is always carried on at that 
time, to which anyone is cordially welcome. We 
have not ceased our efforts, and perhaps some- 
time we shall be able to do more than seems 
at present possible. 

So long as the members are earnest and 
there is promise of an increase in num- 
bers, the charter is allowed to be held. May 
these five faithful ones soon attract others 
to add to their number and strengthen 
their deva. 

Although we come to Everett on the 
twenty-third, these brave pioneers in the 
Northwest can find nothing but inspiration 
from the number 23. The secretary writes : 

The Lodge was organized December 23, 1913 
(its charter being dated December 15, 1913) 
as the result of Mr. Rogers’s lectures. We 
have twelve members. Our quarters are large 
enough to accommodate any gathering we may 
have in the near future, and are located on the 
main business street in the centre of the city. 

Besides the regular members’ meeting, which 
takes place each Tuesday evening, we have been 
given a public lecture on the first Sunday even- 
ing in each month. The remaining Sunday 
evenings we conduct a study class. There is 
also an hour each Wednesday afternoon 
devoted to answering any written questions 
that may be submitted. 

„ We have about seventy-five books in our 
library. The rooms are open for access to the 
library every afternoon from two to five 
o’clock. 

June 30. Fairhope, Alabama, received 
its charter on New Year’s Day, 1914. Al- 
though the Lodge is young, we trust that 
its eight members are earnest students and 
eager workers for their cause. May they 
be able to be such channels that the Mas- 
ters can guide and stimulate that centre in 
harmony with the scheme of evolution, and 
may we at a distance on the physical plane 
so live and hold our trust of service so 
sacred that our influence and help may be 
used for the benefit of this centre also. 

1D aes sa Be 


THE ARYAVARTA FUND 


The Aryavarta Fund is to provide com- 
forts, entertainments, and so forth, for the 
wounded and sick soldiers in England. The 
patrons are: Muriel, Countess De La 
Warr; Lady Eliott; The Honorable Hen- 
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rietta Windsor-Clive; Colonel W. B. Lau- 
der; Captain G. C. Tryon, M. P.; L. Haden 
Guest, L. R. C. P., M. R. C. S.; Lady Emily 
Lutyens; Miss Bright; Mrs. Philip Cham- 
pion de Crespigny ; Madame Jean Delaire; 
C. Thomas-Standord, Esq., M. P.; and Lau- 
rence Pullar, Esq. The Secretary and Or- 
ganizer in England is Mr. Charles A. 
Nickolls. 

Last month a call was made in Tur Mes- 
SENGER for a volunteer to act as agent for 
this fund in America, and Mr. Nickolls 
has done me the favor to accept my services 
in that capacity and has forwarded to me 
directions for organizing the fund in this 


- country. 


This is a matter which should interest 
all who are wishing to assist in alleviating 
_ the suffering of our brothers who are tak- 
ing a vital part in the world’s great war. 
But especially does the thought of the 
Indian soldier appeal to Theosophists, as 
our studies have led us into the land of 
India and many are linked to that country 
by tender memories of past births. To 
those of us who feel especially drawn in 
our sympathies to those brave Indian sol- 
diers who have left their country, their 
friends, their loved ones, to go and fight 
in a strange land at the call of duty, there 
is permitted the opportunity of sending aid 
to them in their great need. Mr. Nickolls 
prefers that we send money, as there is a 
good deal of expense attached to sending 
merchandise so far, and it is better that 
we provide money and Mr. Nickolls can 
use it as he thinks best. 

If the T. S. secretaries will kindly 
take up this matter with their Lodges and 
appoint a committee to collect funds, and 
also if the Local Representatives of the 
Order of the Star in the East will do what 
they can to assist, they may ‘‘acquire 
merit’’ by helping a worthy cause. Mr. 
Nickolls states that in England the Star 


members are working whole-heartedly for 


this fund and that much is being accom- 
plished by them for the Indian soldiers. 
The English King has turned his royal 
pavilion at Brighton into an Indian hos- 
pital, and I have a post-card showing dark 
turbaned heads resting in comfortable beds 
placed in orderly rows in that great hall 


of royal splendor. But they need many 
things to make them comfortable, and will 
our T. S. brothers in America join me in 
lending assistance? 

If money is submitted, it may be sent 
either to Charles A. Nickolls, Esq., 2 Con- 
naught Chambers, 41 North Street, Bright- 
ton, England, or to my address. When- 
ever a subscription is forwarded, I would 
consider it a favor if the one in charge 
would notify me by post-card, as I wish 
to send to Mr. Nickolls a general report 
of the fund activities. 

ADDIE M. TUTTLE, 
Starholi Krotona, Hollywood, Los Ånge- 
les, California. 


THE INTERNATIONAL BAHAI CON- 
GRESS 

The International Bahai Congress held 
a week’s session at the San Francisco Fair, 
during which the universal principles of 
the Bahai movement were presented to the 
western world. Some of these principles 
will be of special interest to Theosophists 
because of their similarity to Theosophical 
ideas. Chief among these were statements 
concerning the inner verity that underlies 
all outward manifestation, the presence of 
a hierarchy of spiritual Teachers who help 
humanity, the unity behind all religions, 
and the many prophecies in all of them 
regarding the coming of a great Teacher. 

Under the subject The Unbiased Investi- 
gation of Truth Mr. Hooper Harris, of 
New York, said that the world as we know 
it is but the expression of great laws, for 
which we must search if we would know 
the reality. Taking the law of gravity as _ 
an example, he declared it to be the outer 
expression of an inner spiritual law of love 
around which the universe revolves. He 
further said that: 


When we know that the great material law 
which is the foundation and centre of the uni- 
verse has behind it this deep inner spiritual 
significance, we may know and understand that 
behind every outer fact of nature there is a 
spiritual reality. The more we study the 
secrets of nature, and the more Science reveals 
to us the great:facts of material life, the more 
she brings out of the realm of the invisible into 
the realm of the visible physical expressions of 
these great spiritual laws. 


‘In discussing social progress and evolu- 
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tion the speaker said that the reason phi- 
losophers had failed to find an explanation 
of it was because they were dealing with 
the question from the material side only. 

The real foundation of social progress and 
evolution is a spiritual fact, founded in the 
history of the prophets of God who have ap- 
peared on this earth. They are the physical 
expression of this great spiritual law in human- 
ity, this presence among humanity of a uni- 
versal divine order, and it is through the suc- 
cessive teachings that have come to mankind 
from this great order that humanity has 
attained to the present heights of civilization 
and culture. 

The higher criticism has only served to 
prove that behind all religions are the same 
fundamental truths, and so it is a Bahai 
principle that every religion should be 
taught from its own books. Some inter- 
esting comparisons were made of the vari- 
ous methods of teaching of a millenium and 
the coming of a great Teacher, in the vari- 
ous religions. 

Under the subject The Ultimate Con- 
formity of Religion and Science the 
speaker brought out the one point on which 
Science and Religion now agree as being 
the inability to know the Absolute. With 
that as a common ground, when Science 
and Religion accord to each other the 
mutual respect that is but just, it will be- 
come the duty of Science to exploit the 
material facts of life and the duty of 
Religion to spiritualize them; for Religion 
must rest on facts demonstrated and 
proven as well as does Science. ; 


ELLA GOODALE COOPER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHO MAY VOTE IN CONVENTION 


DEAR Mr. WARRINGTON: 

I have considered the question that you 
have presented to me, namely, who may 
participate in the convention of the Amer- 
ican Section T. S., and I advise you that 
my conclusion is as follows: 

Section 1 of By-Law XII. provides in ex- 
press terms that the annual meeting known 
as the convention ‘‘shall be composed ex- 


clusively of members of the Section in 
good standing.” Section 2 of the same By- 
Law makes it the duty of the General Sec- 
retary to furnish the credentials commit- 
tee, prior to the opening of the convention, 
‘with a list of members in good standing.” 
And said Section makes it the duty of the 
committee to station themselves at the polls 
and examine into and pass on the right of 
members to vote. 

It is clear from the language of the two 
Sections referred to that only members who 
are ‘‘in good standing’’ are entitled to 
participate in the annual meeting known 
as the convention. 

Section 6 of By-Law IX. defines good 
standing of members in the following lan- 
guage: ‘ʻA member in good standing is 
one whose annual dues have been paid, 
as shown by the books of the General Sec- 
retary of the Section.” We find in the 
immediately preceding Section, namely, 
Section 5 of By-Law IX., the provision 
which reads as follows: ‘‘Dues shall be 
payable for the yearly periods from July 1 
to June 30, in advance, on the first day of 
July.” 

It is not difficult, therefore, to see that 
a member in good standing is one whose 
dues for the year 1915-1916 have been 
paid before convention, as shown by 
the books of the General Secretary, in 
accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 5 of By-Law IX. That is, they 
have been paid ‘‘in advance.” And the 
member whose dues have not been paid in 
advance, in accordance with the provisions 
of said Section, is in consequence not in 
good standing and is not entitled to par- 
ticipate in the annual meeting. 

I submit this opinion to you in my in- 
dividual capacity and not as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, for I have no 
right to speak for the committee as a whole, 
and I suggest that you submit the question 
presented to me and here discussed to the 
other members of the committee, sending 
them, if you like, copies of this communi- 
cation. Yours very truly, 


Carros S. HARDY. 
[The other members of the committee have 


since written, agreeing with the above.— 
EDITOR.] 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


DELIVERED AT THE 1914 ADYAR T. S. CONVENTION 


BRETHREN: Thirty-nine years of life as 
a Society lie behind us and we are celebra- 
ting today our Thirty-ninth Convention. 
May our true Leaders, the Guardians of 
humanity, who created this Society to be 
Their messenger in the world of men, and 
founded it by means of Their faithful ser- 


vants, H. P. B. and H. S. Olcott, ever 


guard it by Their Power, ever guide it by 
Their Wisdom, ever inspire it by Their 
Activity. i 
The year that has just closed has been to 
us a year of unexampled peace and har- 
. mony. It has seen the clearing away of 
the clouds and the outer combats through 
which the Society has been passing since 
my first election to the Presidency. - Early 
in the year the. long legal struggle came 
to a happy ending. When we last met in 
` Benares, I was obliged to leave the Con- 
-vention in‘order to meet the effort made to 
send me to prison, because I did not carry 
out an order of the High Court which it 
was physically impossible for me to obey. 
From that injustice the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council delivered me by 
a peremptory interference, which sus- 
pended the action sought: to be taken here, 
and maintained the traditions of English 
justice, which forbid the infliction of irre- 
parable injury „before final judgment is 
given, and only permit such interference 
with the liberty of the subject as is neces- 
sary for obtaining that final judgment. 
‘When judgment’ was delivered, it estab- 
lished for India that which had been grad- 
ually established in England, that when 
minors came before a Court of Chancery 


it was their welfare that must govern the 


decision and that no Court may presume 
to give judgment concerning them which 


had not ascertained their wishes if they: 


had reached the age of discretion, which 
for this purpose is taken at fourteen years 
for boys. The result of that decision was 
. that the whole long struggle came to an 
end and we finished up where we were at 
the beginning, with the exception of the 


large amount of money wasted. I need not 
trouble you with more on that question, 
which was the ending of the struggle 
recorded in previous Presidential ad- 
dresses. 

[Here the usual statistics of all the Sec- 
tions are given, showing steady growth in 
all ways.] 

In spite of all that is going on, we ought 
to recognize with pleasure and gratitude 
that, although Britain is at war with those 
countries, the bond of the Theosophical 
Society is strong enough to make them wish 
to tell us how they are going on, and that 
the tie of human brotherhood is not broken 
because one or other nation may be at war. 
I look to the Theosophical Society in the 
future to bind up the wounds which are 
caused by this terrible fratricidal war. 
‘When the war is over I hope the influence 
of the Society in the various countries may 
draw the nations again more nearly to- 
gether, and sure I am that no Theosophist 
will allow for one moment any feeling of 
hatred to enter into his heart against any 
nation. It is, remember also, your duty to 
recognize the ideals which are separating 
the two, and to throw the whole of your 
thought and energy into those ideals for 
which we must ever stand—of justice to 
small States, of public faith, of public 
honor, and the recognition of international 
treaty obligations; and it is our duty to do 
that, because the whole future of the world 
depends upon the word of a Nation becom- 
ing a matter of honor to the Nation as well 
as to the individual. Treaties and interna- 
tional obligations are only useful in time of 
war. When Nations are fighting, then only 
is it that these things and other matters of 
civilized warfare come up. If they are to 
be thrown aside in war, then it is useless 
to make them and we are falling back into 
barbarism. So that I would ask you to re- 
member the teaching of the BHAGAVAD- 
GITA, to remember what Shri Krishna . 
said about war, to remember that while war ` 
may righteously be waged for an ideal, or 
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in discharge of a duty, there must be no 
feelings of hatred, no feelings of revenge, 
no feelings of antagonism against the ene- 
mies as such, only against the principles 
that they may for the time embody: ‘‘So 
fighting, thou shalt not commit sin.” And 
it is for all members of the Society to show 
that love may be kept pure and true even 
in the midst of slaughter and misery, so 
that we may perform at once our duty to 
our respective countries and also to 
humanity. : , 

As far as our numbers are concerned, 
we find that they have risen from 22,744: 
to 24,491, and these are numbers which 
really represent the number of active mem- 
bers, not all the members working for the 
Society, but only those who perform that 
very necessary duty of paying their ordi- 
nary subscription. Some people seem to 
think that a spiritual movement does not 
need money. That is true as far as the 
spiritual activities are concerned; but 
when it comes to paying of rent and print- 
ing of journals, and sometimes to the pay- 
ing of assistant secretaries, then I am 
afraid that no spiritual coin will be ac- 
cepted by owners of property and printers. 


Large numbers of people are willing to ' 


give voluntdry work, but it is also neces- 
sary to have a certain amount of money, 
and gradually our General Secretaries all 
over the world have been cutting out from 
the list of active members those who neg- 
lect to pay their obligations for several 
years. 


I am afraid that unless India is careful, 
she will have to take second place in our 
list, largely owing to this neglect. India 
has now 5747 paying members and the 
United States has 4715, and that is not 
much for an energetic, pushing country 
like America; it may have more members 
in a year or two than India, and this is 
largely due to the fact that Indian mem- 
bers do not fulfil their monetary obliga- 
tions; that is a most regrettable condition. 
We exclude no one because of poverty, but 
always remit dues on that account; but we 
do ask that, if anyone wishes to be excused 
the annual subscription, he shall notify the 
Secretary ; otherwise large numbers of peo- 
ple, who can perfectly well afford to pay, 


leave off paying, or forget, or are careless. 
Surely all of us who say we are willing to 
give our lives to Theosophy can give so 
small a tax in money. 

Our Lodges have increased by fifty-six, 
and 3998 new members have come in dur- 
ing the year. That is about the normal 
rate of advance, following in what we may 
call a normal year. 


[Here the President comments on the 
local activities in the various Sections be- 
fore the war. After this follows a brief 
reference to the effect of the war upon the 
Sections of Europe and the work of our 
members in connection with the war. All 
has gone well at Adyar. The library prom- 
ises to have a building some time. One 
remark under Subsidiary Activities will 
interest American readers: ‘‘In Colombo, 
the College under Mr. Fritz Kunz is rising 
very rapidly in public estimation.’ The 
illuminating address concludes:] 

To those who have bidden me work for 
another seven years as President, I give 
my pledge that I will do my best to serve 
the Society. More I cannot say. 

I only have to add one further word. 
As you know—about 1909, I think it was— 
it was my duty to say to you that from 
1910 onwards the Society would grow in 
public influence, and much more rapidly 
than before. That progress is continuing 
and is bringing to us new duties, new 
responsibilities, new lines of activity. I 
want to ask from each one of you a devel- 
opment of that perfect Tolerance which is 
one of the great qualifications for becoming 
a disciple of the Masters of Compassion. 
I want to ask each of you, as members of 
the Society, to guard the liberty of thought 
within the Society as its most precious pos- 
session, and to guard that neutrality of the 
Society for the future. It is only a matter 
of a few years, during which this guarding 
will be necessary. Some years hence the 
Society will be so large that no one will 
presume to connect it with any special line 
of local or public activity. 

We are coming towards that point where 
the public will recognize that we have 
amongst us people of all lines of thought 
and work, those against political activity, 
those in favor of political activity. If you 
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can only hold steadily to the neutrality of 
the Society for a few years, until the num- 
bers have become very much larger, then 
you will find that no one line of activity 
will run the danger of compromising the 
neutrality of the Society as a whole. That 
is your duty. Make the public understand 
that nothing your President does, outside 
or inside her Theosophical work, binds the 
Theosophical Society; that even within it 
her translation of Theosophy is not en- 
dorsed by all, and that every member has 
an equal right with hers to translate The- 
osophy in his own way. Try to remember 
that you and I are not at the end of human 
evolution, but have ages of evolution yet in 
front of us; that our view of any great 
truth must.be an imperfect view, we being 
imperfect beings. ; i 

That which I myself am at present say- 
ing to you as a translation of Theosophical 
teaching—whether on the Divine Unity, 
whether on the nature of the human Spirit, 
whether an exposition of the Law of 
Karma, whether new light thrown on the 
doctrine of Reincarnation — the whole of 
these explañations are partial and imper- 
fect, and they must not be stereotyped, 
must not be fettered on the limbs of future 
generations who will be carrying on our 
work centuries hence. I am telling you 
what is true from the standpoint of today ; 
I cannot tell you what will be true from 
the standpoint of centuries hence. Then 
humanity will have advanced further; the 
higher mind will have evolved further than 
today; buddhi will be more developed; in- 
sight and intuition will be stronger than 
they are now; ånd it is not desirable that 


` we should so fossilize our own opinions that 


we shall have to break them to pieces when 
we come back centuries hence. Many of 
us have had to suffer from breaking the 
fetters into. which we were born; many of 
us have had to go through bitter agony 
when we bad to break away from the old 
ties which we had outgrown. Let us, by 
the memory of our own past suffering, 
guard our children and grandchildren 
from similar pain; let us take the humble 
position that we are imperfect, that we 
only catch glimpses of the Truth. If even 
the Masters Themselves are on the line of 
upward evolution, what of us who have not 
attained liberation? If They are evolving, 
how much more are we! If They are still 
discovering new Truth, how much more 
Truth there must be to be unfolded to the 
purblind eyes of man! Our duty is to 
seek for Truth, and Truth is infinite, and 
infinite also is the search thereafter. There- 
fore I ask you to help me to guard the per- 
fect liberty of thought, the perfect liberty 
of expression in the T. S., knowing that it 
is as true now as it was true in the days of 
Milton: 


Let Truth and Falsehood grapple; who ever 


- knew Truth put to the worse in a fair encoun- 


ter? 


Great words were used by Charles Brad- 
laugh when speaking of the value of free 
discussion, of argument; he said that in 
these battles for Truth: 


Truth has laurels for the victor and the 
vanquished—laurels for the victor, in that he 
hath maintained the Truth; laurels yet wel- 
come to the vanquished, whose defeat has 
erona him with a Truth that he knew not of 

efore. : ? 


BROTHERHOOD 


( They laid their heads upon the horse’s mane, 
The foes were firing high, : 
Behind them thundered headlong o’er the plain 
The Lancers in full ery. i 
The wounded soldier clutched the saddle-bow 
All breathlessly : ‘‘ ’Tis fate, 
And if you ever loved me, leave me now 


Before it be too late. 


A brother voice broke through the battle din 
And pierced the musket roll; 


‘Leave you,” it cried in scorn, ‘‘to save my 
Nay, not to save my soul.’’ : 


skin ? 
K. F. STUART. 


PATRIOTISM OR BROTHERHOOD, WHICH? 


BY A. P. WARRINGTON 


HE attitude of our President, Mrs. 

| Besant, toward the war is naturally 

of greatest concern to all Theosoph- 

ists. This attitude was expressed by her in 

Tue TuEosopuist for November, 1914, in 
no uncertain terms. 

In the February number of THe Mes- 
SENGER her views were quoted in part un- 
der the title The War. These referred es- 
pecially to the relative merits of the two 
contestants to primacy as a World Empire 
—England and Germany. 

These publications, and that of the edi- 
torial remarks in the May MESSENGER on 
As Others See Us, have brought forth a few 
letters—less than a dozen—taking issue 
with Mrs. Besant, but chiefly as to her 
criticisms of America’s attitude toward the 
Belgian invasion. Although these letters 
out of the membership of over five thousand 
represent but a feeble protest, yet ideas are 
the things that count and not numbers, and 
so I shall notice the ideas in them only to 
show their relation to the scheme of The- 
osophic thought as I see it. 

The claims made by the writers are: (1) 
Of course Mrs. Besant is against Germany, 
she is a British citizen; (2) If she were 
Theosophic, she would be neutral; (3) 
America could not afford to be anything 
but neutral and keep hands off everything, 
because she is made up of such a large Ger- 
man population; (4) If we had protested 
England and France might have felt that 
we should mind our own business; (5) Our 
policy has long been to avoid entangling 
alliances; (6) It would have been folly to 
protest and not fight; (7) The neutrality 
of Belgium was not guaranteed by the 
United States; we only were a signatory to 
The Hague agreement concerning’ methods 
of warfare and the rights of neutrals and, 
as this had been only partially ratified, it 
is doubtful if we were even morally bound 
by it; (8) The Germans had to cross Bel- 
gium in order to get to the coast and to 
Paris; why was it so dreadful a thing to 
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do, and why didn’t Belgium let them pass 
on? (9) In any case American patriotism 
comes first and Mrs. Besant’s views next; 
(10) Besides, H. P. B. always avoided poli- 
tics. 

These views, one and all, fail to touch 
the deeper Theosophie aspect of the great 
question, and it is that aspect alone that 
we can discuss in these pages. The opin- 
ions cited do not differ from the floating 
opinions of non-Theosophists generally and ` 
of course they are sincerely held. No one 
questions the right of Theosophists to hold 
such views, for if there is anything guar- 
anteed by our broad platform it is freedom 
to think for oneself. Yet there is a stand- 
point that lifts one above questions where- 
in differences of view are so inevitably nu- 
merous—a standpoint more enlightening 
and more satisfying to some of us who 
have taken Theosophy very seriously—and 
I shall venture to state it, though I do so as 
my own viewpoint and with the full recog- 
nition that every member has the unchal- 
lenged freedom to take the opposite view. 

If our position in the world as pioneers 
of a new race, of a new religion and 
science, of an elevating occultism, has been i 
really won; then we ought to be able to give 
a true account (1) of the inner causes of 
this cataclysm; (2) of the side on which 
the forces of the Spiritual Hierarchy are 
working, and (3) of that to which the con- 
flict is leading for the future welfare of 
the people on the earth. 

Now, if there is anybody in the T. S. 
who ought to know what is true on these 
points it is Mrs. Besant. This war was 
predicted and talked about DY JBI, 12 18} 
and surely no one living had a greater op- 
portunity to learn at first hand what that 
great Messenger of the Masters knew of 
the forces to be represented in it. More- 
over, for nearly three decades Mrs. Besant 
has been our spiritual leader, the link þe- 
tween the Brothers and the T. S., and 
never has there been one who deserved 
more of confidence, devotion and loyalty 
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than she. We have been good fair weather 
followers all these years, with one or two 
storms weathered. But now the distress of 
the world brings us to the point where we 
shall need to show what we can do in a 
- world storm. Have we a virile confidence in 
our captain? ‘Have we a real trust in the 
Great Brothers whom she represents in her 
high office? Can we not trust her judg- 
ment, her intuition, her direct knowledge 
in this world crisis? -Can we not rely on 
her to be Theosophist first and a citizen of 
England next? Is she fulfilling her exalt- 
ed office with that high sense of responsi- 
bility to Theosophy and Theosophists, and 
especially to the Masters, that we could ex- 
‘pect of her? Has she risen above all na- 
tional considerations and taken a great 
world stand that tends toward the great- 
est goal of humanity as a whole? 


- My answer is emphatically—Yes! 
If we have the spirit of the soldier, 
we will trust our leader more in battle 


than in peace. She is either worthy of 
her office or she is not; she either knows 


what she is about or she does not; she is 


absolutely certain as to whether her stand 
is in line with the mighty plans for hu- 
manity’s good or she is ignorant; there is 
no half-way point—we can only trust or 
distrust, and we have the full freedom of 
choice to do either. I myself am staking 
everything on the profound conviction that 
- Mrs. Besant knows what the mighty plans 
are; that they include the inevitable re- 
quirement that Germany must lose; that 
the conflict is not just a struggle of a few 
European nations, but one of huge invisible 
forces, good and evil thought-forms pro- 
duced by humanity for ages, battling for 
mastery and using certain peoples as their 
-weapons—pawns to play with. 

We do not need to give these pawns a 
thought as to whether they are this or that 
in ethics. We can afford to wait till later 
to see if they are made of gold or of iron. 
. The main question is who is behind them; 
who is playing the game, and that question 
our leader has answered for us, as it was 
her duty to do, and in doing so she has in- 
dicated our line of opportunity, not. to say 
duty.. She knows, and so should we, that 
we as Theosophists can no more stand aside 


from this horrible war and look on with a 
lofty unconcern than we could stand aside 
from the conflicts of sectarianism, super- 
stition, bigotry and narrow dogmatism in 
religion, or smug materialism in science, 
into. the thick of which H. P. B., Colonel 
Olcott and their co-workers plunged with 
momentous effect for human good. If 
Theosophists do not realize the link they 
have in their great leader with Those who 
know the plans for humanity’s good, then 
they have failed to rightly evaluate their 
high privilege. To those who do have this 
realization all the arguments against her 
seem only to emphasize her own greatness. 

It is too late now for us to talk any more 
about Amerita’s lack of chivalry in the 
Belgian matter, for she has already lost her 
chance in that incident to declare her tra- 
ditional attitude toward oppression. If 
she showed that the peril to a few of her 
citizens’ dollars was more worthy of her 
first recognition than ideals that ought to be 
more precious than life itself, and upon 
which depend the future of the Brother- 
hood of Nations, we shall soon forget it in 
the stand she is sure to take when she be- 
comes fully aroused. Already in the Lusi- 
tania incident she has sounded the note for - 
which we had looked. In that demands are 
made in the name of humanity and inter- 
national law. That is what appeals to 
Theosophists—something done on behalf of 
law and humanity. The Big Brother atti- 
tude was taken in the succor and regenera- 
tion of Cuba, and perhaps some of us may 
be pardoned if we always eagerly look for 
that type of chivalry from the govern- 
ment under which we live. 

But the vital question for the considera- 


‘tion of Theosophists is, shall they isolate 


themselves in a shell of local patriotism or 
shall they expand their sympathies into the 
higher patriotism of internationalism? The 
one is exclusive, separative, combative, nar- 
row, and tending to emphasize individual- 
ism; the other broad, expansive, generous, 
unifying, and tending to the goal of Uni- 
versal Brotherhood. There is no more ter- 
rible argument against the folly of Chau- 
vinistic patriotism than the horrible spec- 


tacle we are beholding in Europe today. 
-We had a taste of it ourselves in the Civil. 
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War. Then some of our States. thought 
they had rights of their own as against 
other States. They were overimbued with 
the spirit of local patriotism. But that 
spirit could not live in this land. The war 
destroyed it, and so today we have a firm 
federation of States all bound by a com- 
mon spirit. That is what Europe must 
come to, and later the whole world in some 
form. Then we shall have a condition that 
recognizes the spirit of Universality—then 
shall Universal Brotherhood begin to mani- 
fest on earth. You say, ‘‘A dream, a poet’s 
fancy!” But that is no statement for a 
Theosophist to make. Theosophists are not 
supposed to be working for immediate 
fruit. It is their privilege to plant the seed 
of the ideals of the future and let those 


SCIENCE AND 


who come after reap the fruits. They are 
disseminators of the seed of Universal 
Brotherhood, and no minor ideal should 
ever be allowed to impair so great a work. 

What the world needs now is not pa- 
triotism, but fratriotism—a pan-patriotic 
spirit that- spells the brotherhood of na- 
tions, and Theosophists ‘can do much to 
bring this about. They are united already 
by an international organism, a Society 
that is pledged to the formation of a 
nucleus of that grand ideal, and are led by 
one whose love for mankind amounts to a 
divine passion. Let us look to ourselves 
and see that we, her followers, measure up 
to our superb opportunities. That is all 
we need to be concerned about. She will 
be sure to reach up to hers. 


CIVILIZATION 


BY G. E. SUTCLIFFE 


usually associated with civilization, in 

the sense of being a principal cause of 

its development, and until recently it 
has not been generally recognized that sci- 
ence can also be the means of its destruc- 
tion. A few writers of fiction have endeav- 
ored of late years to show how science 
threatened to. destroy us, but these efforts 
have, for the most part, been regarded as 
interesting feats of imagination which did 
not concern the practical man. At the pres- 
ent time, however, the hard-headed man 
of affairs realizes that it concerns him very 
closely for, owing to the enormous forces 
wielded by science and placed in the hands 
of the few, he is witnessing, under his very 
eyes, the wholesale destruction of a civil- 
ization. 

In the ancient world it was fully recog- 
nized that knowledge, which is power, 
should not be available to the morally unfit. 
Candidates for the ‘‘Mysteries’’ were re- 
quired to pass preliminary tests, which 
effectively brought to light any moral de- 
ficiency, and until that deficiency was elim- 
inated the secrets were withheld. ` In 


|: modern thought the idea of science is 


Ancient India, and in Egypt, the science 
of nature was a monopoly of the priests 
and was only open to the morally trained. 
For the above reason, the real knowledge 
of the ancient world has not been handed 
down to us except in an imperfect form, 
largely diluted with the superstitions of 
the exoteric mob. Medieval alchemy and 
astrology are such disjointed exudations of 
the science of these secret schools. 

The modern world has. originated many 
systems of intellectual examinations, but 
it has entirely failed in building up a sys- 
tem of moral tests. It has disbelieved in 
the secret knowledge of the ancients and 
scoffed at the moral tests imposed upon its 
pupils. But it may turn out that the 
ancient thinkers were wiser in their day 
and generation than are the modern. ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,’’ was the condition of ac- 
quiring knowledge imposed by the ancient 
world. ‘‘Obtain first the other things, and 
then you will find the kingdom,’’ has been 
the general practice, if not the precept, of 
our age of enlightenment. But if by in- 
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tellectual evolution, apart from moral, the 
` other things are first obtained, it is not the 
above kingdom that is discovered but a 
kingdom of another kind, the nature of 
_ which is best disclosed by events now cur- 
rent in Belgium and Galicia.. 

The catastrophe that is overwhelming 
Europe may: be regarded from the psycho- 
logical standpoint as the natural fruitage 
of nineteenth-century materialism. Mat- 
ter and force were the gods of that cen- 
tury, the doctrine of which was embodied 
in the dictum of Tyndall, who saw in mat- 
ter the power and potency of all life. This 
view has since been superseded by the con- 
verse dictum of Crookes, who sees in life 
the power and potency of all matter. But 
the rank and file usually lag a quarter of a 
century behind their scientific leaders, so 
that what the leaders said twenty-five years 
ago is what the rank and file believe in 
now. This materialistic view of science is 
particularly dominant in Germany, the 
home of chemistry, or the science of mat- 
ter, which has not as yet produced men of 
science of the type of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir William Crookes. 


has been most abundant in Germany and 
has .been largely reaped by the military 
schools of Potsdam. 

One of its by-products is excessive com- 
petition, which has developed dangerous 
proclivities in modern civilization. ‘‘Do 
the best for yourself and the devil take the 
hindmost,’’ governs much of the practice, 
if not the professed belief, of the modern 
world. The present war is this principle 
carried to its logical extreme. It tends to 
overdevelop the head and underdevelop the 
heart. One of the effects of the present 
cataclysm, in which the hearts of rich and 
poor alike are being torn with anguish, 
will be to compel humanity to recognize 
` the colossal blunder which, in its moral 
blindness, it has ignorantly perpetrated. 


Competition, in its brutal form, is the 


practical application to human evolution 
of that nineteenth-century product, the 
Darwinian law of the survival of the fit- 
test; regardless of the fact that the sur- 
vival of the fittest, with ‘‘nature red in 
tooth and claw,’’ is the law of evolution for 
the animal, whilst self-sacrifice is the law 


Hence the material- - 
ist harvest, from nineteenth-century seed, | 


for man. The doctrine was taught in its 


-erudest form by Haeckel, a Potsdam phil- 


osopher, whose works have become the 
scripture of materialism and of secularist 
societies. It has Nietzsche for its prophet, 
a German moralist of great brilliance, 
whom it drove insane. Psychologists are 
acquainted with a form of insanity in 
which a highly developed intellect is asso- 
ciated with dangerous moral defects. Na- 
tions can be attacked by this form of in- 
sanity as well as individuals, and it may 
be that at present the world is suffering 
from some such ailment. It is the competi- 
tive spirit gone mad. Competition may be 
harmless when governed by the principle 
of ‘‘live and let live,’’ but carried furthgr 
it becomes monopoly, and defeats its ob- 
ject. 

In this respect the modern world has 
rather defiantly repudiated a fundamental 
precept of all the great world-religions, 
but the war will compel us to realize both 
its sanctity and validity, and write it upon 
our hearts with the scorching wrath of the 
branding-iron. 

The danger that science may provide the 
means to destroy the present civilization is 
due to the fact that intellectual develop- 
ment is much more rapid than moral. The 
growth ‘of knowledge helps to create a civ- 
ilization, but only moral development can 
preserve it. Ancient tradition, illuminated 
by modern investigations, points to the fact 
that a civilization in the past, as great as 
ours, was destroyed by the same causes 
that are operating at present.. Ancient 
Egypt was a fragment of such a disrupted 
civilization, and the remains of another 
fragment have been discovered in Central 
and South America. This former catas- 
trophe has been handed down to us by tra- 
dition in many forms, amongst which may 
be mentioned the Atlantis of Plato and the 
Deluge of Noah. It was after the above 
world-cataclysm that the policy was 
adopted of withholding scientific knowl- 
edge from the morally unfit. By this 
means intellectual evolution was held back 
until the moral could catch up to it. THe 
result was the institution of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mysteries,” and the many secret schools 
of antiquity of which Masonry is a modern 
survival. 
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However deplorable the present war may 
appear, it is felt by some that it is better 
for it to occur now than a few decades 
later, when science would have taught us 
the control of still mightier forces. The 
forces now being used to destroy the West 
are molecular. But the forces of the chem- 
- ical molecule are small ahd insignificant 
compared with the enormous energy locked 
up in the atom. The energy contained in 
the atoms of a single grain of matter is 
greater than that in ten pounds of mod- 
ern explosives. If these forces were under 
our control, we should now be witnessing 
a veritable battle of the Titans in which, 
instead of shells destroying our buildings, 
mountains would be literally torn from 
their seats and hurled upon our cities. No 
civilization could possibly survive such an 
appalling catastrophe. The atomic bombs 
of H. G. Wells. may be fiction at present, 
but they are likely to be realized facts 
within the century and unless the nations 
can devise some form of security to pre- 
vent these forces being used against them, 
their destruction is only a question of dec- 
ades. This is the Riddle of the Sphinx 
which modern civilization has to answer, 
and the penalty of failure is death. 

In the issue of The Times of India of 
November 11, 1899, writing from Maha- 
baleshwar, I drew attention to a general 
conjunction of planets and stated that ac- 
cording to Hindu tradition, confirmed by 
calculation, a similar conjunction had 
taken place five thousand years previously, 
at the time of the Mahabharata, the great 
war of the ancient Aryans. It is sig- 
nificant that before a second decade has 
elapsed, after this planetary conjunction 
is repeated, a second Mahabharata is in 
progress amongst the Aryan nations of the 
West, in which the eastern sections are 
called upon to play a most important part. 
Moreover, the effect of the first Maha- 
bharata was to destroy the military element 
in the Aryan nations, just as it is hoped 
that this second Mahabharata, referred to 
in prophetic scripture as Armageddon, will 
similarly destroy the military element in 


the modern nations. In these awful times, 
when the Aryan women of East and West 
shall mingle their tears together over the 
slain and wounded bodies of their beloved, 
can it be that this world-disaster will once 
more bind in the bonds of brotherhood the 
mighty Aryan nations, which the strife of 
ages has so long sundered? 

The planetary conjunction took place on 
December 3, 1899, and on that day I gave 
a lecture in Bombay, which is still in print, 
entitled The Dawn of a New Era, in which 
I laid stress upon the dangers which 
threatened the present civilization from 
the progress of science. In modern his- 
tory all events will henceforth be divided 
into two distinct classes, or types: events 
which occurred before the war and events 
which occurred after it. We are living in 
the year ONE of a new yuga. The catas- 
trophe which I pictured in 1899 has come 
upon us. The new era that then was dawn- 
ing has already dawned. 

The former great war of the Aryans 
gave to humanity the BuaGavap-Gira, a 
scripture which appeals to the hearts of 
all true devotees both in East and West. 
Will the present war, in which still greater 
masses of humanity are engaged, give us a 
scripture also? Can we hope to be guided 
by the bodily presence of a Krishna, a 
Muhammed, a Buddha, or a Zoroaster? Or 
will humanity be left to save itself by its 
own devices? 

We are told in the scriptures of the West 
that when nation shall rise against nation, 
and men’s hearts are failing them for fear, 
it will be then that another Divine Mani- 
festation will be vouchsafed to us. At the 
present time there are many who undertake 
to advise the nations, but few of these rise 
above the standard of mediocrity. It is 
said that in a multitude of councillors 
there is wisdom, but in the multitude of 
clamor there is also bewilderment. What 
humanity seems to need, in this crisis of 
our fate, is the advice of One who towers 
above all, who can teach us ‘‘as one having 
authority, and not as the.scribes.’’ ‘ 

—From THE COMMONWEAL 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE ON MOUNT RUBIDOUX 
BY GEORGIA A. CHAPPELL 


of Riverside, in California, rises Mt. 
Rubidoux. Upon it stands an enor- 
mous Cross erected by the Mission 
Fathers, placed so that it could be con- 
stantly in the eyes of the Indians who lived 
in the surrounding country. Although the 


Oie thé beautiful little town 


‘Indians have long since gone the Cross still 


remains, and for the occasion of which I 


- write it was illuminated. Here, on the top 
of this mountain, was held during the past 


season the second Easter Sunrise Service, 
and those who were fortunate enough to be 
present will never forget it as long as they 


‘live. 


Leaving the town at about a quarter past 
four ‘in the morning, we made ourselves a 
part of the great concourse of people, walk- 


` ing or in motor cars, that was wending its 


way to the mountain top. ‘In fact, there 


were so many cars that a great many did - 


not get to the top, but their occupants had 
to leave them and walk. It was wonderful 
to see so many people moving in long 
chains up the mountainside, young and old, 
strong and weak, from babies in arms to 
two old ladies who must have been over 
seventy, whom we noticed toiling slowly up. 
But the most marvelous part of it was the 
stillness; no confusion, no haste, no jostling 
—everybody helping everybody else when 
difficulties in the path arose; nobody 
shouted or whistled (which is very unusual 
when Young America is present); there 
was no tooting of automobile horns or noise 
of open mufflers, only low murmurs of 
voices and an occasional subdued laugh. By 
dawn nearly everybody had arrived, and 
at six o’clock the motor cars were stopped. 
Looking down we could see seven miles of 
cars, one behind the other, as close as they 
could fit. 

. From the foot of the mountain the Cross 
glowed as if bathed in an ethereal light, 
but as we ascended the light grew stronger 
and when we reached the summit it looked 
as if outlined in precious gems. 

Near the top is a mesa, or plateau, and 


on this was built a platform which was for 
the soloist, chorus and speakers. With the 
first blare of the trumpets which heralded 
the sunrise an instant hush fell on the vast 
assemblage, and all eyes were turned .to-. 
ward the platform. The air was so still we 
could hear the words of the singers, and 
the clear, sweet voice of the soloist could be 
heard in the valley. Unfortunately, the 
fog was so heavy in the sky the sun could 
not pierce through, and that was the only 
disappointment. 

By far the most interesting part of the 
whole program—to Theosophists, at any 
rate—was the Prayer for Peace, which was 
given by a Methodist minister. The flags 
of the nations were laid at the foot of the 
Cross by young women in different national . 
costumes, those of the nations now at war - 
being given special prominence and placed 
nearest the Cross, and at the close of the 
ceremony the Peace Flag of the United 
States was waved in a salutation to wished- 
for brotherly love. 

It is, indeed, wonderful to think of 
fifteen thousand people rising in the small 
hours of the morning to climb a mountain 
and sit on rocks and gravel, just to be 
present at a religious ceremony; to think 
that this ceremony was not held by any one 
denomination, but by all, and attended by 
representatives of all! Yet another fact 
was noticed: Everybody was dressed in his 
best, just as if he were attending services 
in his.own church. ' 

This beautiful Easter service will doubt- 
less now continue through the years, be- 
cause it has set up a force which will have 
to be kept going. Every time people look 
at that Cross, no matter how casually, they 
will think of that service, and so it will re- 
main and grow. And consider what a beau- 
tiful atmosphere and what peaceful vibra- 
tions will surround the mountain, what a 
power for peace and good it will be for the 
country around it. Whoever conceived the 
idea of this most impressive service must 
have been inspired, and who knows but 
that One on the other side willed it so? 
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THE LOTUS BUREAU 


PURPOSE: TO TEACH THEOSOPHY TO CHILDREN 


Conducted by Margorim Turrin, Head 


THE GOLDEN CHAIN 


I am a Link in the Golden Chain of Love that stretches round the world, 
and must keep my Link bright and strong. 

So I will try to be kind and gentle to every living thing I meet and to pro- 
tect and help all who are weaker than myself. 

And I will try to think pure and beautiful thoughts, to speak pure and 
beautiful words, and to do pure and beautiful actions. 

May every Link in the Golden Chain become bright and strong! 


Circles in the following places: 

Butte, Cleveland, Krotona, Minne- 

apolis, New Orleans, Reading, Ta- 
coma, San Diego and St. Louis. 

There are prospects of Lotus Circles in 
Buffalo, Brookline and Pittsburg. It 
would be a matter of rejoicing if we could 
soon hear that these latter have actually 
materialized. Devachanic Lotus Circles 
may be very fine for the little angels, but 
we badly need some down here as well. 
Somehow we have more faith in them if 
they actually descend to the physical plane. 
Fortunately, however, the comparatively 
small number of Circles does not mean that 
other cities are doing nothing for their 
children, since they may be taking up 
Round Table or Servants of the Star work. 

Since last month a new aid to all work 
with children has appeared with the first 
issue of a quarterly, Tum Youne Aan. It 
seems a pity that we cannot as yet have 


T e are at present active Lotus 


this magazine monthly instead of quarterly, 


for such contributors as Mrs. Besant, Mr. 


ANNIE BESANT. 


Arundale, and Mr. and Mrs. Whyte would 
be welcome oftener. We are glad to see 
such a thoroughly high class young peo- 
ple’s magazine which combines all the 
good qualities of the former Youn@ Orr- 
ZEN and Lorus JOURNAL, while it elimi- 
nates most of the deficiencies of those 
earlier magazine-incarnations. 

We hope that we may be favored with 
many more stories similar to For Love of 
the King. Such tales of heroism, full of 
action, well written, charmingly illus- 
trated, free from any spirit of ‘‘preach- 
ing,’’ are the crying need of our Theosoph- 
ical literature. Why did not the author 
of this story allow his name to appear with 
it? He has deprived us of the pleasure of 
seeking more of his stories. 

The war seems not by any means to have 
crushed our enterprising friends in Eng- 
land for, simultaneously with THE YOUNG 
AG, we have the series of Servants of the 
Star papers, which could also be of great 
use to our Lotus Circles. The children are 
certainly to be congratulated this month. 


“Forget not to utter each day at noon the prayer for peace given in these 


pages long ago: May peace and harmony reign among all the nations and races 
of the earth, pouring into it intensity of purpose and strength of will which shall 
make it a power. Forget not to live the Theosophic life; to teach the truth by 
example as well as by word; to work, so far as in you lies, as if the whole respon- 
sibility rested upon you—then surely shall we hasten the time when there shall 
be Peace on Earth.”’ 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE WORK AND FUNCTION OF A LODGE 


These notes and replies to questions are compiled from rough long-hand notes 


_ taken during Mr. C. W. Leadbeater’s recent visit to Auckland. 


hey have not been 


seen or revised by him, and the Editor [of Theosophy in New Zealand] accepts all re- 
sponsibility for any error of fact which may occur ` 


Q. Could you indicate what: the work 
and function of a Lodge of the T. S. is? 

It may be divided into two aspects 
with two corresponding objects. (1) The 
education of its members. (2) The spread 
of Theosophical ideas outside the Lodge. 

Most Lodges work on these lines. They 
have study classes for members, circulat- 
ing libraries for enquirers, methods of dis- 
posing of the literature and distributing 
pamphlets, and I suppose members often 
take pamphlets and leave them in railway 
trains or trams. 

I attach great importance to the influ- 
ence that each member can exert among 
his own friends. The most important part 
of propaganda is to live the Theosophical 
life; for you represent Theosophy to your 
neighbors and to your friends.. They 
watch you. -If you lose your temper, if you 
gossip, worry, fall into fits of depression, 
they note it, and say: ‘‘He is a Theoso- 
phist, but it does not seem to make much 
- difference; he is very like everybody else.’’ 
But if they note that so and so is a good 
deal changed for the better—he never 
seems to worry, he is always cheerful, and 
` they wonder why, and then, finding out 
that it is Theosophy, they are the more in- 
clined to know something about it and come 
along of themselves to enquire, borrow a 
book, and so forth. ' 

As an instance of the personal influence 
in furthering the work, I remember the 
case of a member who lost two of his daugh- 
ters through the upsetting of a yacht. It 
was, of course, a terrible blow to the father 
and mother, and the grandfather also, by 
the way—for they all belong to an emo- 
tional nation. Friends and acquaintances 
came with sympathy, but were so impressed 
with the gentle, thoughtful resignation of 
the parents that they listened willingly to 
the testimony of the parents as to the value 
` of Theosophical teaching. In a very short 
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time no less than thirty people joined the 
Society. -e 

That is perhaps an extreme case, but it 
serves to emphasize what I say—that the 
personal character and influence of the 
Theosophist is a most -important factor in 
spreading the teaching. ; 

Besides this, there are many definite 
ways of helping;.for instance, the Press 
department. Be ready to step in with 
some Theosophical explanation on problems 
that agitate the public from time to time 
and form the subject of newspaper arti- 
cles, and so forth.. You should be ready to 
put right any Theosophical ideas that are 
misconstrued. All this work may be done 
without using Theosophical terms. Then 
again, editors are often glad to get a com- 
mon-sense point of view of abnormal 
things. The great thing is to watch for 
opportunities and use them. _ 

You yourselves, in your meetings, pro- 
duce a mental effect on your own town.. 
It is possible for you to reach a level in 
your study classes and meditation groups 
where you have a field pretty much to 
yourselves, and your influence on the 
thought immediately below will then be 
very great. You should always help to 
influence the general thought in a kindly, 
liberalizing direction. But very much 
more than what you yourselves can do is 
what may be done through you by the Mas- 
ter. You thay have read how the Masters 
have charge over great districts, and usé 
the force at Their disposal to guide and 
stimulate activity in harmony with the 
scheme of evolution. I have often seen the 
Masters at Their beneficent work, mainly 
influencing the egos on the higher planes. 
The Master is ever watching the vast dis- 
trict which He is trying to guide—like a 
gardener looking over his garden; a cur- - 
rent directed here, another there; it may 
be on masses, it may be on individuals. 
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The influence may take many forms and 


be on many planes; wherever good can be 
done, He is doing it. 

Now He also wants to get down to the 
astral, and lower. It is the hardest part 
of a Master’s work to have to drive 
through into the physical plane. The dens- 
ity and resistance of physical matter may 
be illustrated by assuming the force avail- 
able to equal 100—then it will take 75% 
to get down, to overcome the resistance, 
leaving only 25% available for the real 
work. See how wasteful that would be. 
If there is any way by which the work can 
be lightened, He will take it. 

There are certain conditions under which 
the resistance is minimized. The best of all 
is through the agency of a pupil. You have 
all read of the relation between pupil and 
Master. You know the pupil must be in a 
condition of receptivity. He must be 
watching for a word, waiting and ready to 
take the slightest hint, his mind like an 
open funnel of communication for the Mas- 
ter to speak through. He must also be un- 
Selfish, altruistic, eager to render service 
to his fellow man, ready to receive the 
Master’s influence and bring it down; when 
it reaches the physical plane ready to pour 
it out on others. Therefore, whenever a 
Master has a pupil in a town He can save 
trouble and force, and naturally He takes 
advantage of it. The very moment a man 
becomes a probationary pupil it is a very 
good thing for the town or the country. 
Many new pupils are being taken, espe- 
cially among the younger members, and 
very good it will: be for a Lodge where such 
a thing occurs. 

I saw a case where a Master was pouring 
out His influence on another person who 
was in need of help, and actually the oper- 
ation had to stop because the pupil got ex- 
cited. Of course I told that pupil after- 
wards what a serious drawback emotional 
disturbance was. 

The Lodge can also be a channel under 
certain conditions. Whenever you meet for 
study or any definite work, you make a 
kind of tube; you are using the higher part 
of the mental body. This tubal apparatus 
is larger than an individual pupil’s, but 
much shorter and without the special ra- 
diation at the bottom provided by the 


pupil. As a channel it is, of course, not so 
good as the pupil’s, which usually reaches 
at least to the Buddhic plane. 

Whenever a meeting supplies the suit- 
able conditions, you may be sure it will be 
utilized. Mark the conditions. It does not 
much matter what the subject is, but it 
matters enormously that perfect harmony 
should prevail. If one is captious or criti- 
cal, it is useless; there is a leak in the pipe. 
The same holds true of a lecture. A chan- 
nel may be spoiled or helped by your atti- 
tude of mind. It does not mean that you 
abdicate your own point of view, but you 
can always think fraternally, kindly, giv- 
ing others credit for the same good inten- 
tions that you yourselves have. 

Watch that you belong to the people who 
get up and do something, not to those who 
sit down and grumble that it was not done 
in some other way. There is plenty to do 
and few to do it. It is one of the most 
serious difficulties in the world that people 
will not let others do things in their own 
way. 

It is quite as important that in your pri- 
vate and public work you make these con- 
ditions as it is for you to do any special 
outer work. It is far better that a piece 
of work should be done in the second-best 
way in harmony than in the best way under 
difficulties. We could not walk down Re- 
gent Street, London, in Greek robes with- 
out appearing eccentric, yet we may be 
great admirers of the Greek statues and 
the chaste simplicity and comfort of the 
Greek dress. Even in such small matters 
as dress, we find the second-best way with 
harmony has to be taken, for we must not 
be eccentric. 

Therefore the very first duty of a Lodge, 
as with a member of the Society, is to pre- 
serve harmony. What can be done by the 
Master through harmonious groups ‘of 
workers is a thousand times greater than 
can be done by isolated workers, however 
capable and energetic, or by Lodges where 
criticism and disharmony prevail. 

Theosophical Lodges have a magnificent 
opportunity—some take it, others do not. 
I have indicated how best the function of a 
Lodge may be preserved and how essential 
it is that there should be no criticism and 
no disharmony. To bring what I have said 
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to a focus: we may think of the Lodge as 


in itself an example of a real nucléus of © 


Brotherhood, each member having his own 

views, his own opinions, and yet perfect 

harmony prevails throughout the-Lodge. 
—From THEOSOPHY IN NEw ZEALAND. 


Q. (a) Is there any foundation for the 
statements made in some of: the earlier 
T. X. literature to the effect that sudden 
death was highly undesirable? Also (b) 
that the suddenly dead remained on the 
astral plane in a state like sleep for such 
period as the “‘life’’ would have lasted? 


A. (a) The Church has always held 


sudden death to be highly undesirable, but 
that you ought to prepare yourself for sud- 
den death. We cannot altogether support 
that view. At the same time there is this 
much of definite proof, in that a man who 
dies after a long and wearing illness has 
to a large extent worn. away lower and 
grosser astral parts, and consequently he 
steps into the astral world at a somewhat 
higher level than if he had died suddenly. 
It does not strike me as a matter of para- 
mount importance; the very sudden death 
is often a painless death, and that makes 
a very great difference. A man who suf- 
fers from a long illness may have a great 
deal of pain and trouble with it, though in 
that case he would wear much karma away 
and would therefore be free from that when 
he dies. There is not so much difference 
in the matter. It seems to me that if a 
man dies, that is the time he ought to die. 

(b) T do not, think a man could die be- 
fore his time, and we have no right to as- 
sume that there. is a definite period which 
' he otherwise would have lived. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is always a great deal of 
sudden death. Most certainly the people 
so dying every day are not passing into 
long periods of unconsciousness; they are 
mostly immediately conscious. A man is 
practically unconscious for a time, because 
the only means through which he might be 
conscious are means which he has not been 
` in the habit of employing; therefore, until 
that matter wears itself away, he is to a 
large extent unconscious if it lasts for any 
time. 

It may happen to any of us to lose by 


sudden death someone in this war. I do 
not think you need have the slightest fear 
of this kind of thing. You may take it that 
the karma of a man who is sacrificing his 
life for an ideal, and a very high ideal, 
would quite outweigh other considerations. 
Do not therefore allow yourselves to be 
worried at all about these matters. There 
will be. no disadvantage by sudden deaths 
in that way at any rate. C. W. L. 


Q. A friend of mine having E a book 
on getting rich, writes asking my opinion 
of the book, its value, and of the right to 
use the forces suggested therein to abstract 
wealth. Will you kindly answer this. ques- 
tion in THE MESSENGER? J. E. H. 


A. People fail to realize the Theosophi- 
cal ideal when they expend energy and 
time to direct to themselves by occult 
means the material advantages called suc- 
cess. Only a few know of the occult forces 
or how to use them. It is not fair, or even 
honorable, that they should thus take’ ad- 
vantage of the ignorance or weakness of. 
their fellow men. When large numbers . 
use these means for their own advantage, 
then nature steps in and blots out the 
knowledge with a continental submergence. 
Thus did the great Atlantean civilization 
disappear. a 

In the ordinary affairs of daily life man 
has to provide his own and family’s liveli- 
hood, but in this all are engaged alike and 
the struggle is more or less equal—at least 
all are working on the same plane and all 
are equally fulfilling a common necessity. 
And so the ordinary physical struggle has 
no unfair psychic phases to condemn it 


. among those ignorant of the psychic laws. 


But this is no longer so when the few be- 


‘gin to use psychic knowledge for them- 


selves, and the practice cannot be ethically 
defended. It is all too selfish for a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

The infinite universe of hidden forces 
belongs to all forms of life in a very real 
and universal sense, and to use this force 
in any way than to help increase divinity 
on earth is like stealing for oneself what 
belongs to all. > No man who is awake to 
reality wants to become a cosmic thief. 

A. P. W. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


FOOTFALLS or INDIAN HISTORY 


By Sister Nivedita (Margaret E. Noble). 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1915. 
pp. 276. $2.00; postage, 15 cents.) 


This book, with its charming illustrations 
of Indian temples and scenery, is a delight- 
ful combination of history, tradition and 
travel. As the authoress herself truly 
states: ‘‘If India itself be the book of In- 
dian history, it follows that travel is the 
true means of reading that history.” She 
takes the reader into the very heart of In- 
dian life and religion, and one lives 
throughout the pages in this most interest- 
ing country in the atmosphere of its sun- 
shine, its mystical and occult religions, its 
life of deep devotion to its ideals, arts and 
beauty. 

“India is her own record. She is the 
history that we must learn to read’’; other- 
wise, it is impossible to understand the 
present India. This is the key-note to the 
method of the book. We read it through 
the sympathetic and keen eyes of the 
authoress; we are present with her at the 
ceremonies and festivals of the different re- 
ligions. Every year repeats this record, 
and India’s past passes before our eyes in 
the Car Festival of the Buddhists; in Jan- 
mashtami, which belongs to the Vaishna- 
vism of Krishna; and again the Dewali 
Puja connects us on the one side with the 
Japanese Feast of Lanterns and on the 
other with the Latin and Celtic anniversa- 
ries of the souls of the dead; and so on 
throughout the long list. In a flash we 
thus contact thought-worlds of wide differ- 
ences. We do not study these as things in 
themselves, but as a record of the changing 
ideas expressed by the Indian mind. They 
are results of the inner life, the real India, 
` which we interpret through them. We are 
led step by step toward a more profound 
understanding of India, its magnificent 
scope, its purpose and the fulfilment of its 
purpose. ; 

India is and always has been a synthesis. 
No amount of analysis—racial, lingual, or ter- 
ritorial—will ever amount in the sum to the 
study of India. Apart from and above 


all the fragments which must be added to- 
gether to make India, we have to recognize her- 
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self—all-containing, all-dominating, moulding 
and shaping the destinies and the very nature 
of the elements out of which she is composed. 
The subject is a great one, but Sister 
Nivedita proves herself equal to the task. 
Those who love India will warmly welcome 
this splendid work. M.S. R. 


THE CRUCIBLE 


By Mabel Collins. (Theosophical Publishing 
Society, London. 1914. pp. 125. $1.00; post- 
age, 8 cents.) S 

This book strikes no uncertain note, but 
brings a clear steady light through the 
smoke of wonderment concerning the war, 
which is ‘‘The Crucible.’? There is not a 
dull word in the eight chapters, each of 
which contains many splendid points con- 
cerning the occult side of the war that is 
as great as the world itself. 

The author is firmly convinced that the 
Karma of every man concerned in this ter- 
rific upheaval has brought him to the exact 
point in his individual history which fits 
him for his post, ‘‘whether it be that of a 
war-lord or the last recruit in the army.” 
The law of Karma is well defined in regard 
to this subject. 

In the graphic chapter on Suffering we 
are shown that Belgium is paying karmi- 
cally for her every-day cruelty to animals, 
as it was requisite that her people should 
learn and know the horror of being help- 
less in the hands of tyrants. 

The student of occultism who reads this 
volume, in its war-painted cover, can but 
have a broader understanding of this ter- 
rible crucible whose fires are fed by the 
hearts and souls of men. AS SEREN 


This is a book which explains from the 
author’s standpoint the part war plays, not 
only in changing the geographical lines on 
the map but in developing the individual. 
War is shown to be the most powerful 
means of developing character and, coming 
at this time, it is significant, for it provides 
a melting-pot into which humans the world 
over are now being plunged, with the op- 
portunity for experiencing a purification 
and developing a spiritual consciousness 
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which is necessary for the improvement of 
humanity at' this time. There is work for 
everyone, mind action as well as bodily. ac- 
tion, during this mutation period, and the 
way each meets his opportunity will deter- 
mine whether or not the soul of his nation 
will have failed in its intuition. E. R. B. 


RUYSBROECK 


By Evelyn Underhill. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1915. pp. 193. $1.00; post- 
age, 10 cents.) i 

All the best attainments of the Middle 
Ages in the realm of eternal life seem 
summed up in this scholarly monograph of 
Jan Van Ruusbroec, the Flemish Mystic of 
the fourteenth century—that golden age of 
Christian Mysticism. Miss Underhill de- 
picts him as towering ‘‘up from the social 
and intellectual circumstances that condi- 


tioned him; a living, growing, unique and ` 


creative individual, yet truly a part of the 
earth from which he springs.’’ Very no- 
ticeable, in this careful résumé of the im- 
portant generalities of the subject, is the 
author’s keen intuitive comprehension of 
the grandeur of this greatest of all the me- 
dieval, mystics. ‘She begins her study of 


Ruysbroeck the mystic by the study of 


Ruysbroeck the man, depending chiefly 
upon the Augustinian Canon Pomerius, 
who was Prior and Chronicler of Ruys- 
broeck’s own community of Groenendael, or 
the Green Valley. In eight chapters she 
discourses of: His Works; Doctrine of God 
and Man; The Active Life; The Interior 
Life: IWumination and Destitution, Union 
and Contemplation; and The Superessen- 
tial Life. 

The volume closes with an excellent 
Bibliographical. Note which reveals the 
paucity of literature on Ruysbroeck in the 
English language. There are admittedly 
eleven authentic books and tracts of his 


which survive in numerous manuscript tol- . 


lections, and from these come all that is 
known today of his vision and teaching. 
His is the theology of the Holy Spirit, the 
immanent Divine Energy and Love. It is 
Love which breaks down the barrier be- 
tween finite and infinite life. He uses the 
word as the will of a mighty force, a holy 
energy that fills the universe—the essential 


tionhood. 


activity of God. His universe has three or- 
ders: Becoming, Being, God, with which 
he parallels three great stages in the soul’s 
achievement of complete reality: the 
active, the interior, and the superessential 
life. So exquisitely fine is his analysis of 
these higher states of consciousness that 
only those will understand who yield them- 
selves to it, enter into its current, as we 
enter into the charm of music that we love. 
f A. H. T. 


THE ARYA SAMAJ 

By Lajpat Rai. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 1915. pp: 283. $1.75; postage, 10 cents.) 

An interesting and instructive treatise on 
the Arya Samaj system of religious, educa- 
tional and political reform taught through 
its established School of Religion and Social 
Ethics throughout the Punjab and United 
Provinces of India, as also in some parts of 
Central India and the Bombay Presidency. 
Mr. Lajpat Rai, the author, states that its 
adherents number a quarter of a million. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
a sketch of the founder of the Arya Samaj, 
the Swami Dayananda, a Gujerati of 
Kathiawar, who shows all the qualities of 
an able and efficient organizer, and. who 
found in the Vepas the germ of all knowl- 
edge and all wisdom. He was a wanderer 
in search of Truth, having visited nearly all 
the Hindu places of pilgrimage throughout 


- India, and had penetrated into the inner- 


most recesses of the Himalaya, Vindha and 
the Aravati—the three important mountain - 
ranges in Inda. 

After the death of the founder, in 1883, 
the numerous small groups of those whom 
he had impressed and whom he had desig- 


-nated ‘‘The Society of the Aryan Race,” 


came together and formed the social move- 


„ment which is the subject of Mr. Lajpat 
Rai’s book. He deals in details with the 


religious forms, the social ideas and aims, 
and educational propaganda, as used in the 
Samaj, and its manner of assisting the suf- 
ferers in the famine districts. He appre- 
ciatively admits that the British rule has 
opened the flood-gates of the ocean of cul- 
ture to them, and affirms that the Samaj is 
a means to the end marking the various 
stages of the onward march of India to na- 
A.M. T. -> 
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DOPE FOODS 


Dr. Franklin H. White speaking at the 
Harvard Medical School is reported as say- 
ing: F 

Many popular artificial foods, which people 
imagine to be good food in concentrated form, 
contain more alcohol than sherry wine and will 
cause intoxication if enough is taken. 

Man has never learned to improve on the 
foods nature has given us, by manufactur- 
ing them into other forms. We foolishly 
try to bring our unnecessary complexity of 
life into this“as well as most other vital 
problems. We polish our rice and bolt our 
grains and subject the natural golden crys- 
tals of sugar to a process requiring treat- 
ment with beef blood—thus denaturing and 
devitalizing our foods—all just to make 
them look white and pretty to the eye. We 
transform natural wholesome foods into 
strange chemical combinations and erect 
living monuments in the form of sanatoria 
to exploit our products, and the people pay 
the price and think they have gained some- 
thing. Is it not time for the coming of 
some great Exemplar of the simple life? 


HAVE YOU BOUGHT 


THE AMERICAN SECTION 
OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
KROTONA, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Financial Statement, April 1915 


RECEIPTS 


Fees and Dues. $ 297.45 


Donations ......... 5 39.32 
Sale of Propaga 58.73 on 
Sale of Stationery.. 11.90 
American Theosoph 

tion Account ... 24.07 
Adyar Subscriptio 51.90 
T. P. H. Loan Accoun 29.40 
Postage and Telegram (Re- 

ELS!) Ace Le weet E AEA 4.02 
Messenger Subscriptions and > 

Advertisements) aeea 17.05 

$ 533.84 
Cash Balance, April 1, 1915-....... 891.08 $1424.92 
DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries .... -.$ 118.24 
Stationery : 10.45 
Adyar Subs 52.40 
Propaganda ... 106.08 
Freight and E 3.15 
Office Expense -. 37.50 
American Theos 

tion Account.. 208.47 
T. S. ‘Postage. 8.91 
Telegrams 9.14 
Messenger: 

Salaries .... 52.10 

Printing 92.85 

Freight 4.00 

Postage .... a 40.00 

$ 743.24 

Cash balance, May 1, 1915............ 681.68 $1424.92 


ic, F. HOLUAND, Treasurer 


YOUR PAPER YET? 


Having on hand a large number of superfluous ‘‘second sheets” of paper 

- matching the letter-heads formerly used by THE AMERICAN THEOSOPHIST, it oc- 
curred to the fertile mind of our Assistant General Secretary to utilize them in 

a way that would please our members and at the same time slightly enrich the 


T. S. Treasury. 


These sheets are printed with the seal of the Society in two ways: 


(1) to 


be used as typewriting paper and (2) as correspondence paper by folding. 
Some sheets are left blank, to accommodate the members who often wish to 


write long letters home. 


Envelopes to match bear the seal in smaller size on the flap. ; 
The blue printing on the pale green (sixth race) paper is very effective. 


PRICE ANNOUNCEMENT 


25 printed sheets.-.-..--.-.-......--- 


25 blank sheets. 
25 printed envelope 
100 printed sheets 


100 blank sheets:.........W........... 
100 printed envelopes............... 


15 cents 
~ 10 cents 
... 20 cents 
. 60 cents 
30 cents 
75 cents 
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directory and report errors and omissions im- 


mediately to the General Secretary. 


ACTON, MONTANA 
Mrs. Kirstine Hansen.* 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Adelaide Burch, 207 Haywood St. 


2458.* 


AKRON, OHIO 
Akron. 


Meets 94 E. Market St. 


Mrs. M. F. Karper, 146 S. High St 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Baltimore. Mrs. Gracia F. Tongue, 4524 Reis- 
tertown Road. Meets 1310 North Charles St. 
Tel. Madison 3955Y. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley. Mrs. W. J. Woods, 1334 Spruce St. 
Meets Wright Bldg., Cor. Shattuck and Center 
Sts. Tel. 6838. 

BIG RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Big Rapids. Mrs. Cora F. Karshner, 519 N. 


Tel. 


Tel. Peoples 5527. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 2 a State St 
Albany. Miss Anna Emmons, 1 estern Ave, s £ 
Harmony. Miss Ida M. Marsh, care of Mrs. BIRMINGHAM, Aner ose Emrick, 500 S. 15th 
E. S. Simons, 5 Madison Place. Meets Room S g F 6 , 5 


4, 91 N. Pearl St. 
AMHERST, WISCONSIN 

Mrs. Annie C. Fleming.* 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 
Duncan M. Munro, 120 Locust St. 
Meets Room 1, Palace Block. 


Anaconda, 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Austin, 


Dharma, 


Dr. Julia H. Bass, 111 W. Eighth St. 
Meets McDonald Bldg., 200 W. Seventh St. 
Mrs. E. A, Graves, 1411 W. Fifth St. 


nE 3 t. 
Tel. Main 644 or Main 3507. BISBEE, COCHISE CO., ARIZONA 


Mr. John G. Prichard. Box 998.* 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Alpha. Miss Marguerite Boice, 72 Hunting- 
ton Ave. Meets 295 Huntington Ave. Tel. 


Oxford 1044. 

Besant. Miss Eudora Morey, 26 Batavia St 
Meets 26 Batavia St. : 

Boston, Miss Hattie C. Whittredge, 12 Oak- 
wood Ave., Dorchester. Meets 295 Hunting- 
ton Ave., Room 212, Tel. Dorchester 2692-W, 


*Resident member. No lodge. 
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tington,. Mr. O. W. Dahl, 71 L St, South 
Boston Meets Room 10, 295 Huntington Ave. 
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Meets Chauncey Hall Bldg., Room 10, Cop- 
ley Square. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Miss. Cecilia B. Geoffrey, 1023 Howard Ave.* 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Brooklyn. Miss J. Van Nostrand, 95 Lafay- 
ette Ave. Meets 95 Lafayette Ave. Tel. Pros- 
pect 4476, 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Crm SE. Taylor, 256 Main St. Meets 
Henkel Bldg., Cor. Main and Utica Sts., Room 

. 7, Tel. Crescent 465-M. 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
Butte. Mortimer, 436 Phoenix Blk. Meets. 
102 Cowlsohn Blk. ‘Tel. 8790 Independent. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Akbar. Mrs. Clara J. Kochersperger, 17212 
Coles Ave. Meets Room 819 Fine Arts Bldg., 
410 = co Ave. Tel, South Chicago 1175 
or 11 
Auburn Park. Mrs. Ellen Rose Dickey, 6236 
Dorchester Ave. Meets 1124 East 44th ‘St. 
Chicago .North Shore. Mrs, Ferne M. Robin- 
son, Hollywood, lll. Meets 4666 Evanston 
Ave., Rooms of North Shore School of Music. 
Sampo. Miss Helmi S. Kekoni, 1319 Wave- 
land Ave. Meets at homes of ‘members. 


CHICAGO THEOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION (rep- 
resenting the following Chicago lodges). 
Meet Besant Hall, Lake View Bldg., 116 S. 

- Michigan Ave. 

‘Adyar. William E. Van Norden, M. D., Besant 
Hall, 116 S Michigan Ave. Tel. Central 5049. 
Annie Besant. Walter B. Hennig, 9918 Pros- 
pect Ave. Tel. Beverly 1448. 

Central of Chicago. Mrs. Etna C. Abbott, R. 
1803, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. Tel. Wabash 2031. 
Chicago. Miss Louise M. aiaagen, 6215 Lex- 
ington Ave. Tel, Central 5049 


Keswosd; Mrs. A. A. Rolf, 4459 Oakenwald ` 


ve. 
Leadbeater. Carl H. Taha: 2250 ` Clybourn 
Ave. Tel. Harrison 1196 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Cincinnati, Miss Alma Meier, 303 Odd Fel- 
lows Temple. Meets 211 Odd Fellows Temple. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland. Mrs. Antoinette de C. Phillips, 


1274 East 115th St, Meets “The Birmingham,” 
5607 Euclid Ave. 
Kipina. Emil Kaarna, 37 Phillips St., East 
Cleveland. Meets 9909 Adams Ave, 
Viveka. Aaron Wirpel, 10417 Kempton Ave. 
Meets Room 3, 5927 Euclid Ave. Tel. Eddy 
1081 M. 
COALINGA, CALIFORNIA 
John K. Collins, 35 Amy Bldg. Tel. Main 348. * 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
Colorado Springs. Mrs. J. Dawson Hawkins, 
1306 Wiood Ave. 5 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Columbus. Mrs. Harriet Schwartz, 265 East 


Main St. Meets 265 East Main St. 
CORRY, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mrs. Augusta C. gramdan, 505 Wright St.* 
CORTLAND, NEW Y 

Dr. and Mrs. H. a MT enry: 25 Owego St.* 
CORVALLIS, MONTANA 
. Mrs. . Belle Kempter.* 
cotn "BLUFFS, TOWA 

Council Bluffs, Mrs. Effie M. Smith, 126 S. 

Seventh St. Meets 322 Merriam Bik. 
CROOKSTON, MINNESOTA 

: prices Mrs. Mary R. Lycan, 397 Houston 

ve ` i 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Dallas. Miss moat Fouraker, Scollard Bldg. 
pada ta da Iow. 

City. Miss Erna M. Barthel, 4417 Seventh 

aoe Rock Tsland, Ill. 
DAYTON, OonTI 

Payton, George E. Brittain, 900 Manhanttan 

ve. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Colorado. Mrs. Lois A. Chapman, 3861 
Raleigh St. i è 
Denver. Mrs. Ida Blakemore, 1723 Park Ave. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Des Moines. George S. Powlison, 1037 W. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


aero Mrs. A. E. Meddaugh, 357 Warren 
ve 


Vivelius. Mrs. Lillie F. Dick, 248 Belvedere 


Ave. Meets Vaipey Bldg., 213 ‘Woodward Ave. - 


Tel. Hickory 213-L. 
DULUTH MINNESOTA 
Duluth. Miss Mary J. Austin, 503 Sellwooa 
Bldg. Meets Room 203, Temple Bldg. Tel. 
Melrose 4869. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
El Paso. Mrs. Alpha Johnstone, 1406 Arizona 
St. Meets same place. | 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
Evanston, Mrs. Edith B. ‘Allen, 1723 Central 
ree Meets 1723 Central St. Tel. Evanston 
EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
Everett. John S. ponter, 41st & Rucker Ave, 
FAIRHOPE, ALABAM. 
Fairhope. Mrs. Elva D. Troyer. 
FARMINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
Mrs, Richard Blackmore.* 
FILLMORE, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Blizabeth Elkins Rivard.* 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Fort Wayne. Miss Marguerite J. Mayr, 611 
W. Washington Blvd. . 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Fort Worth. Mrs. Alice Brownson, 2701 Rosen 
Ave. Meets 48th District Court Room, Court 
House. Tel. Prospect 1157. 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Freeport. Mrs, William F. Jungkunz, 129 Car- 


roll St. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
Fremont, Mrs. Mae C. Butt, 609 North H. St. 
reece Cor. Sixth and Broad Sts. Tel. Bell 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Fresno. Charles L. Eldred, 
Meets 221 aeons Bldg. 
GALVESTON, TEXA 
Galveston. W. To Fruesinen; 
Meets same place, Tel. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids. Mrs. Emily Sones, 728 Coit 


Ave., N. E. Meets 710-711 Ashton Bldg. Tel. 
Citizens 1755. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
Great Falls. Mrs. H. S. Benson, Great Falls. 
Montana, ; 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles A.'Seifert, 1809 Rudy St. 
HART, MICHIGAN 
Hart, Miss Gertrude Reading, Hart, Mich. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Hartford. George E. H, Bacon. Box 188. 
Tel. Charter 7610; Meets Room 118, Good- 
win Bldg. Tel. Charter 898-13, 
HELENA, MONTAN. 


Helena, Mrs. Nora Lewis, 1035 Twelfth Ave. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Holyoke. Mrs. Jennie N. Ferris, 1236 Dwight 


`~ 6t. 
HONOLULU, H. I. 
Honolulu. Francis Evans, 1479 Young St. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Houston. Mr. W. L. Underhill, 1236 Oxford 
. St. Tel. P. 3740. Meets 614144 Fannin St., 
Se Hall, over Mitchell's Jewelry 
ore. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 7 
Indianapolis, Miss Alice Anderson, 806 Board 
of Trade Bldg. 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
Jackson. Mrs. Garnet R. Thatcher: 414 Webb 
St. Meets 520 Dwight Bldg. 


675 Inez St. 


1515 31st St. 


*Resident member. No lodge. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Kansas City. Miss Clara Linder, 3126 Wash- 


ington St. Meets Hall of Theosophy, 920 
Grand Ave. Tel. Bell South 945, 

LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
La Grange. W. P. Fogg, 18 N. Fifth Ave. 


Meets 141 No. Madison Ave. 
1177-J. 

LIMA, OHIO 
Lima. Mrs. Minnie Derbyshire, 622 West Elm 
St. Tel. Home, 352C. 

LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Lincoln. Miss Loraine Follett, 721 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. Meets Room 28, Burling- 
ton Blk., Cor. 13th and O Sts. Tel, B3852. 

LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Long Beach. Dr. Bessie P. Haines, 484% W. 
Eighth St. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA $ 

Hollywood. Mrs. M. T. Blair, 2219 Beachwood 
Drive, Hollywood, Calif. Meets Odd Fellows 
Hall, 6412 Hollywood Blvd. 
Krotona. Mrs. E. R. Broenniman, Krotona, 
Hollywood, Calif. Meets Assembly Hall. Tel. 
Home 57552. 
Los Angeles. Arthur P. Moran, 408 W. 65th 
St. Meets Blanchard Bldg., 233 S. Broadway. 
Tel. Home 73443. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Annie Besant. J. C. Bushnell, 


Tel. La Grange 


221 West Jef- 


ferson St. Meets 523 South First St. Tel. 
Main 3697 and City 3697. 
Louisville. Thomas M: Gilmore, Jr., 1012 


Starks Bldg. Meets 310 Courier-Journal Bldg. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Mr. Dudley C. Brooks, 446 North Charter St.* 
MELROSE HIGHLANDS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Meïrose Highlands. Mrs. Jessie A. Jones, 
Spring St. 
MERCED, CALIFORNIA, 
Mrs. Emilie C. Sharpe, 644 18th St.* 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee., Miss Cora E. Zemlock, 457 Cass 
St. Meets Manhattan Bldg., 133 Second St. 
Tel. Main 1904-X. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. Miss Suzanne Kranz, 70 S. 11th 
St. Meets 917 Marquette Ave. 
St. Anthony. Mrs. Thomas G. Lee, 509 River 
Road, S. E. Meets same address. 
Star of the North. John V. Koester, 600 Lum- 
ber Exchange. 
Yggdrasil. Gunerius Troseth, 3030 14th Ave, 
South. Meets 917 Marquette Ave. 

MT. CARMEL, ILLINOIS 
Bernard S. Landes, 402 Cherry St.* 

MT. VERNON, ILLINOIS 


Edward E. Edmondson, M.D., 113 S. Tenth 
St. Tel. 30.* 

MT. VERNON, NEW YORK 
Mt. Vernon. Miss F. Margaret Gould, 7 


Fletcher Ave. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Unity. Mrs. Loretta E. Booth, 57 Fourth St. 
Tel. 640. 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Newark. Mrs. L. H. Colvin, 
Meets Room 211, Arcade Bldg. 

NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
New Haven. Mrs. Lucy A. Park, 483 Or- 
ange St. Tel. 3182. Meets “Orange-Elm 
Block,” 241 Orange St. 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
New Orleans. Miss Muriel Mitchell, 17730 
Jeannette St. Meets De Soto Hotel. 
Truthseekers. Mrs. Florence Howard, 3513 
St. Charles Ave. Tel. Uptown 252. Meets 
3513 St. Charles Ave. 

NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
New Rochelle. Mrs. Annie M. Joslyn, 222 
Centre Ave. Meets 88 Centre Ave. Tel. 51. 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Central. Miss Hattie von Bulow, 318 W. 51st 
St. Meets 2228 Broadway (bet. 79th and 80th 


235 Sixth Ave. 


Sts.) Tel. Schuyler 10436. 
New York. Mrs. Lenelle Eggleston, 2228 
Rroadway. Meets 2228 Broadway Tel. 


Schuvler 10436. and Morningside 4930. 
Unity. Miss Mary C. Hyatt, 115 Broadway. 


*Resident member. 


5760 Hanover. Meets 2228 Broadway. Tel. 
Schuyler 5776. 

Upasika. Mrs. Cecelia L. Thomas, 529 W. 
152d St. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Norfolk. James D. Bibb, Jr., 215 Grace St. 
NORTHPORT, LONG ISLAND, N, Y. 
Mr, and Mrs. W. A, Shumaker, Box 227.* 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Oakland. Mrs. Jessie Foster Prole, 3573 Di- 
mond Ave. Meets Maple Hall, Cor. 14th and 
Webster Sts. Tel. Merritt 1337. 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
Oak Park. Harry B. Davis, 140 S. Harvey 
Ave, Meets 135 N. Harvey Ave. 
OCEANSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Mrs. Fannie F. Young.* 
OGDEN, UTAH 
Ogden. John Porter, 2521 Adams St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Oklahoma. Frederick Henkel, 531 E. Eighth 
St. Tel. Walnut 3511. Meets Musical Art In- 
stitute. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


o reoie Mrs. Alice A. Holtman, 1920 Locust 
Omaha. Mrs. K. P. Eklund, 4319 Parker St. 


Meets 701 Bee Bldg., 17th and Farnum Sts. 
Tel. Douglas 3393 or Walnut 1771. 

PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 
Mr. W. G. McFadden, 605 Broadway.* 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Pasadena. William Elliott Murphy, 310 St 
Louis Block. Meets Room 11, Kinney-Ken- 
dall Bldg., cor. Raymond Ave. and Colorado 
St. Tel. Fair Oaks 1408. 

PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Paterson. Miss Martha Bazdorf, 41 Olympia 
St., Lakeview. Meets Room 307 Colt Bldg. 
Tel. Paterson 1277-M. 

PELHAM, NEW YORK i 
Pelham. Meets 246 Loring Ave. Tel. 
Tel. 2122 W., Mrs. Burnett. 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Peoria. Mrs. Florence A. Mitchell, Knoxville 
Roads REET DeNow2) 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia. Miss Caryl Annear, 73 Douglas 
St., West. Meets 1617 N. Broad St. 

PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Iron City. Mrs. Carrie L, Cadwallader, 1036 
Stanford Road, Thornburg, Pittsburgh. Tel. 
508 Crafton. 

Pittsburg. Mrs. Nelle R. Eberhart, 5301 Nor- 
thumberland Ave. Meets 601-3 Vilsack Bldg., 
6200 Penn Ave. Tel. Schenley 1958-R. 

PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 

Port Huron. Mrs. Sophina A. Peck, 1507 Mili- 


1483; 


tary St. Meets Public Library. Tel. 1016, 
Mrs Peck. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 
Portland. Mrs. Louie F. MacGregor, 2101 


Tillamook St. Meets 726 Morgan Bldg. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
Reading. Miss Florence A. Hoskin, 33 North 
10th St. Meets 728 N. Second St. Tel. Con- 
solidated 554-B. 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. Lucy B. Coleman, 15 Rector Place.* 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Mrs. David R. Jones, 824 Third St.* 
RENO, NEVADA 
Reno. John H. Wigg, 134 Bell St. 
Room 28. Washoe County Bank Bldg. 
RICHFIELD SPRINGS, NEW YORK 
Renger Springs. Mrs. C. E. Martinez, Box 
96 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Riverside. Mrs. Bertie E. Pownall, 443 Cedar 
St. Meets 443 Cedar St. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
Genesee. Miss Alice L. Scranton, 83 Avenue 
D. Meets 101 Cornwall Bldg., 156 Main St. 
Tel. Stone 3652-L. 
Rochester. Miss Laura A. Rockwood, 58 Bly 
St. Meets 72 East Ave., Saunder’s Studios. 
Tel. Chase 2272-7. 
White Lotus. John L. Goddard, 87 Ave. D. 
Meets Reynolds Library. Tel, Home 7081R, 
Stone. 


No lodge. 


Meets 
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SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Sacramento. Miss Jessie B. Smith, 18332 N St. 
Meets Room 2, Odd Fellows Temple. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Saginaw. Mrs. E. G. Combs, 307 Owen St. 
Meets Room 4, Cass Bldg. Tel. 1420-J. . 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 
Mrs. Emma F. Riggs, 502 Corby-Forsee Bldg.* 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOU: 
Brotherhood. Mrs, Emma Niedner, 4066 Flora 
Blvd. Tel. Grand 948. Meets Olcott Hall, 
Nicholas Bldg., 1504 S. Grand Ave. Tel. Sid- 


ney 3028, 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
St. Paul. William S. Tayler, 319 Wilder Ave, 
Meets 71 West 4th St., Studio Bldg. Tel. 
Cedar 1478. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Salt Lake. Frank B. Terriberry, Calder’s Sta- 
tion. Phone Hyland 236-W. Meets Room 
315, Templeton Bldg. ; 

- SAN ANTONIO, T TEXAS 

: San Antonio. E. M. Reed, 511 Gibbs 
Bldg. Meets 209" “Gentral Office Bldg. Tel. 
‘Crockett 443. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
Annie Besant. Mrs. 
Point Loma, California. 
N. E. Cor. Seventh and Broadway, 
Home 3397; Sunset, Ocean Beach 249. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Golden Gate. Mrs. E. Eaton, 1472 Golden 
Gate Ave. Meets 1472 doarden Gate Ave. Tel. 
Sunset 1645. 

San Francisco, Darwin A. Allen, 1326 Sixth 
Ave., Sunset. Meets Native Sons Bldg., 430 
Mason St. 

SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
San Jose. Mrs. Ollie I. Davis, 350 No. 9th St. 
Meets Spiritual Temple. TeL San Jose 5099-R. 

SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Alfred H. de Lisle, Fox 291.* 

SANTA CRUZ, CALIFOR: 

Santa Cruz. Mrs, Nellie? H. Uhden, 145 Third 
Sh is Meets 145 Third St. Tel. 479-388 Main 

SANTA. ROSA, CALIFORNIA 
Santa Rose. Mrs. Lucy M. Zoberbier, 433 
Humboldt St. 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBRASKA 
Dr. Andrew Crawford.* 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Seattle. Mrs. Lucille E. Barrett, 2343 N. 5ist 
S Meets Rooms 221-222 P. I. Bldg., Union 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
Sheridan. Perry Hulse, Box 453. Meets Odd 
Fellows Hall, 26 N. Main St. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. Florian A. Baker, Miss Ada Baker, Miss 
Louise Eitel, 45 Franklin St.* 


Alfred D. Robinson, 
Meets Besant Hall, 
Phones: 


‘SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
South Pasadena. Mrs. Maude C. Bragonier, 
‘1218 Fremont Ave. et 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON $ 
Spokane. Mrs. Henrietta Parent, 2009 W. 
Pacific Ave. Meets 332-337 Peyton Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
maasik, moeie Buea G0) inane Bias’ 
erry eets Room nsman 1 
168 Bridge St. Tel. 3431-M. Pe 
STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT i 
Mrs. Eva A. Caffrey, 136 Forrest St.* 
Mrs. Annie B. Southwick, 162 Glenbrook 
Road.* 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Superior. W. E. Haily, Room 219 Truax Bldg. 
Superior North Star. Mrs. Edith Lois Conklin, 
1924 John St, Meets same place. 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Syracuse, Miss Fannie C. Spalding, 2364 Mid- 
land Ave. Meets 103 Bastable. Tel. 5481 
Warren., 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
A. Weber, 1529 S. E St. Meets 


.E St. 
Unity. Mrs. Katherine Lockwood, 510 North 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 

Tampa. George P. Sullivan. Box 598. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Harmony. Miss Ninah Parshall, 34 The Un- 


dine Apartment. Meets 219 Michi 
Home 6170. gan Bi a 


Toledo. Mrs. Clara Bowser, 825 Ambia St. 
Meets 302 Colton Bldg. Tel. Home B 98x6, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Topeka. Mrs. Jennie Griffin, 714 Horne St.. 
VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI 

Miss Henrie A. Tucker, 1114 Second North 
WALLACE, IDAHO 

Wallace. Mrs Piizabeth Sutherland., 
WASHINGTON, D. 

Capital City. ‘MSs. Marie M. Cory, 102 Chest- 


nut Ave, Takoma Park, D. C. Meets 1216 


H St., N. W. 


Washington. Mrs. Caroline M. Gillett, 307 B- 
St. N. W. 


S. E. Meets 1216 H St., 
WEBB CITY, MISSOURI 
ae City. Miss Ethel Watson, 824 W. Third 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling. Mrs. Caroline Arbenz, 39 15th St. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Wichita. Mrs. Emma S. La Paz, -1307 E. Mur- 
dock Ave. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. George Kindig, 336 W. Philadelphia St.* 


CANADA 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
Calgary. E. H. Lloyd Knechtel, 510 Rosedale 
Crescent. Feets Room 28, Mackie Block. 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
Edmonton. Miss Annie H. Turner, 10041 108th 
St. Meets oot 509, Civic Bik. 
ENDERBY, B. 
. Mr. and Mrs. ‘George R. Lawes.* 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry R. Tallman, 45 Sophie | St., 
South.* 
KELOWNA, B. C. 
Kelowna. Stanley M. Gore. Box 382. 
MONTREAL, a hie ae 
Montreal, Miss G. 
Room 10, 16 Megi College Ave. 
3863, Mr. Fyfe. 
NELSON, B. C.. . 
Mr. T. Stuart Palmer. Box 845.* 


‘Number’ of lodges, 157. 


e 


. Watson. Box 672. Meets 
Tel. East” 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
Ernest W. Jackson, ER weer St.* 
REGINA, SASKATCHEW. 
Regina. Mrs. Helen ce Young, Legislative 
Library. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Toronto. Roy M. Mitchell, a Harbord St. 
Meets Canadian i Foresters Hall 
VANCOUVER, B. 
eee Mrs. Kate M. Pegram, 911 Nicola St. 
Meets:6 Court House Block, 812 Robson St. 
meotver. Wm. Cairns, 313 Dominion Bldg. 
M ets: Room 24, Leigh-Spencer Bldg., 553 
Granville St. Phone Seymour 8702. 
VICTORIA, B. M M 
ctoria, rs. Mary Sanders, 202 Campbell 
Bldg. Meets 202 Campbell Bldg. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Winnipeg. William H. A. Long, Inland Rev- 


enue Dept. Meets Room 12, Monadnock Bldg.,- 


„Fort St. Tel. Main 312. 
‘Approximate membership, 5000. 


“*Resident member. No lodge. 


THE MESSENGER 


A New Book on the Way to us from London 


Price Postage 


Mies Cruciblen ss yaNabeleColllinse swe ee eee ee ee OOE E Ne! 
This book explains the part war plays, not only in changing 
the geographical lines on the map but in developing the indi- 
vidual. It is clearly shown that there is work for everyone, 
mind action as well as bodily action, during this transmutation 
period. Every Theosophist should read this book and then 
pass it on to his non-Theosophical friend, 


Dies Spremual Rowers oi War By ATE Sinnett es eee nee .25 .02 
This book also treats of the present war in a most graphic 
way 

What Shall We Teach? By Mea CENA ia Wry VOLVER), oo aa EAA .40 :02 


Contents: Love that is Strength, Action that is Life, Beauty 
that is Joy. 
“Tight on the Path,’’ Book Plates. Sixteen fOr a 1.00 .02 
Lovers of ‘‘Light on the Path’’ can show their appreciation of 
what this book has been to them by using Book Plates in all 
‘books they possess. 
Old Diary Leaves. Fourth Series, by Col. H. S. Olcott... 2.00 12 
This volume deals with some five years, during which the au- 
thor traveled round the world. These years saw the advent 
of Mrs. Besant into the Theosophical Society, witnessed the 
death of H. P. Blavatsky and T. Subba Row. The volume 
closes with the foreshadowings of the ‘‘Case against Judge.’’ 


BOOKS THAT HAVE BEEN OUT OF PRINT BUT ARE NOW IN STOCK 


Invisible Helpers. By C. W. Leadbeater. New American edition... 50 05 
Numbers: Their Occult Power and Mystic Virtues. By W. Wynn 
RN AU=3< (1a) pn a eee RL LETE E = Sp Sc at a 1.25 .05 


This book is invaluable to Pythagorean students. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR OUR MASONIC BROTHERS 


Universal Masonry. Vol. 1, complete (July 1910 to July, 1911). 1.00 12 
These magazines contain many valuable articles. They are 
unbound. 
We have in stock a few copies of Vol. 1, aN 1, of ‘‘The Young 
DAS i SII E E Di 6 rect cern aE o2 har ener e ena .20 02 


A new magazine, published in London, and especially for 
the young people. It is a quarterly,and subscription, price per 
year is 75 cents. 
PEEOSOF HIG BOOK CONCERN, 
Krotona, Hollywood, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We will order any book you desire from any publisher in the world. Send 
in your orders at once in order to avoid delay. 


è 


THE AMERICAN SECTION OF THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


NOTICE OF 1915 CONVENTION 


The Convention of 1914 ordered that the annual meeting of the Section for 1915 
should be held in San Francisco or Oakland, California. Therefore the following notice 
is given: 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of The American Section of The Thesophical 
Society is hereby called to convene in the City of San Francisco, California, on Mon- 
day, the 26th day of July, 1915, at 9:30 o’clock A. M., in the hall known as Hall “I,” 
Exposition Memorial Auditorium, Civic Centre, Grove, Larkin, Hayes and Polk Streets, 
in said city, for the election of officers and the transaction of such other business as 
may properly come before it. This annual convention will adjourn from day to day 
until its business is finally finished, and may hold any of its subsequent meetings as it 
shall elect. f 

The present incumbents of the elective offices whose terms of office expire with 
the convening of said meeting are: A. P. Warrington, General Secretary and Ex-Officio 
President of the incorporated Section; Julia. K. Sommer, Secretary; C. F. Holland, 
Treasurer; Elliot Holbrook, H. C. Stowe, Frank J. Primavesi and E. Grant Garnsey, 
members of the Board of Trustees; Geo. H. Shibley, member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. . 

Under the by-laws of the Section, every member is entitled to vote in all conven- 
tions either in person or by proxy. Voting by lodges no longer exists. 


IMPORTANT 
Each member, whether intending to be present or not, is requested to:— 
1. Sign the proxy on the form below, inserting therein the name of any person 
whom he or she may desire to act for him or her at said convention. 


2. Tear off the said proxy and mail the same immediately to The General Secre- 
tary, at Krotona, Hollywood, California, with the word “Proxy” marked on the envelope. 
These envelopes are not to be opened unti! the day before convention. So put nothing 
but the proxy alone in the envelope. i 


3. Notify by letter the person whom he or she may choose,as proxy, of his or her 
action in so doing. 


Members are asked to comply with the above immediately, whether they expect to 
be present or not. This will in no way prevent their voting in person if they are present 
at the convention, and will insure the necessary quorum. 


Fraternally, 


JULIA K. SOMMER, Recording Secretary. 
By order of the President. 
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PROXY 


KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS, that I, the undersigned, a member 
in good standing of The American Section of The Theosophical Society, hereby appoint 


n ear O ne neces See ott cna aooce beeen pio sone. Pe ees oe to be my proxy and to vote in 
the twenty-ninth annual convention of the said Section to be convened in the year 1915, 
and in any adjournment or adjournments thereof, and to act for me in said convention 
as fully as I myself might do if personally present, hereby ratifying and confirming all 
that my said attorney may do for me in the premises in my name and stead. All pre- 
vious proxies are hereby revoked. 


Given under my hand and seal this------------------------ GEN Qiibcentt enc nnmcecrt E eae: ; 
1915. : 
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